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EDITORIAL NOTES 


“WE did not see you in Addis Ababa.” This polite conversational 
remark was addressed to me the other day by a lady who had lived 
in the Ethiopian capital during the period of the recent war. It was 
as if everyone, assumed to be of a certain calibre, might have been 
expected to drop in for tea there any day between battles; and I 
had to confess with shame that I had been all the time in England. 
And so now: “We have not seen you, yet, in Madrid’’—or, for that 
matter, in Burgos or Salamanca, for Spain has become the Holy 
Land whither all crusaders go; and not to be there, it may be, is to 
miss the modern experience, the modern thrill, the very fons et origo 
of the new religion of society. 

One asks about this and that person—litterateurs, poets, scientists 
too, and sociologists—wondering whether the answer will be “In 
Spain.”’ Not all young, by any means. H. N. Brailsford, for example, 
over sixty, had to be almost forcibly restrained from going out to 
join in the fighting. Professor J. B. S. Haldane went out to 
supervise the use of gas masks. Ralph Fox, aged 36, author of 
Children of the Steppes, Storming Heaven, and Lenin, died on January 3rd 
fighting for the Spanish Government on the Cordova Front. Young 
George Steer, lately the indefatigable champion and confidant of 
Haile Selassie, has, needless to say, been questing from one part 
of Spain to another, alternately in search of news and a cause. 
Writers like Ralph Bates and Cyril Conolly are or have been there. 
Of the younger poets, one of them, a frequent contributor to this 
journal, Stephen Spender, has been seeking what he may discover 
behind the rebel lines; and another, W. H. Auden, was lately 
reported to be driving an ambulance. (Portraits of these two poets, 
drawn just before they left England, are reproduced in this number.) 

In the upshot the whole intellectual world, if it is not in Spain, 
is talking about or writing about or thinking about that gruesome, 
threatening, yet in its way inspiring theme. It fills the air. It presses 
into our thoughts to the constant exclusion of other ideas. It is not, 
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of course, just because men are fighting desperately in a peculiarly 
erim civil war with modern weapons and primeval savagery. It is 
not that it contains just the excitement of a seductive horror or the 
more generous appeal to pity. Both of these are present; they are 
elements conducive to the dramatization of this tragedy. But it is 
the cause, the cause, that has turned this war into a crusade and 
made poor Spain the fighting-ground of Europe—the real struggle 
being between two political ideas that have come to dominate not 
merely political thought but all thought, tending to elbow out a 
third political idea which, just because it is less violent and less 
exciting, has no lustre, no use for those who aim at the intensification 
of their drama. 


Fascism Across EUROPE 

But leaving that aside for the moment, let us call the conflict 
not that between Fascism and Communism, but more simply 
between Fascism and anti-Fascism. For we in Britain all detest that 
noisy, capricious, arrogant, stifling influence which has established 
a new way of life in the Fascist countries and is promoting this way 
of life in any country where trouble can be stirred up. It concerns 
us not only as politicians, but from every other point of view, since 
Fascism (and still more Nazi-ism) is totalitarian in the fullest sense 
of the term; it imposes its regime not only in the sphere commonly 
called political, but asserts a single all-inclusive rule of patriotism, 
which governs religion and morality, limits choice of friendship, 
regulates teaching in universities, abolishes all criticism of art, and 
exiles men who dare to think their thoughts aloud. 

With this cloud hanging over Europe, charged with the constant 
threat of war and the annihilation of culture, it is not surprising 
that so many artists, men of letters, and intellectuals generally 
should feel that nothing much matters compared with the taking 
up of this challenge, and that the one and only significant struggle 
of our time is that between the Fascist and the anti-Fascist spirit. 
Hence the magnetism of Spain for those who would face the 
challenge there on an actual fighting-ground ; the torrent of contro- 
versial literature ; and the diversion of poetic activity into propagan- 
dist writing. Hence the withdrawal of interest from so much else 
that at other times would have commanded attention, and concen- 
tration upon a single theme spectacularly centred just now in 
Spain, though the spotlight at any moment may be turned elsewhere. 
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The danger of all this is that we may have our way of life dictated 
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to us by precisely those whom we set out to combat—I mean, by 
the authors of the totalitarian State. For the Fascists there can be 
only two things, Fascism and anti-Fascism. If we, in taking up 
their challenge, are hypnotized by them into thinking that nothing 
matters but this dualism, that the only significant thing of our time 
is this struggle—Fascism pitted against its apparent opposite—then 
they have won the first bout; they have made us intellectually 
totalitarian, robbing us to that extent of our many-sidedness, our 
variety of opinions, the very elasticity and freedom of mind which 
we set out to defend. 


Mr. AnTHoNy EDEN 

Mr. Anthony Eden may have been a little too complacent in the 
speech he made on January 13th. But one sentence was illumi- 
nating. Speaking of the doctrine which divides Europe between “‘the 
supporters of rival ideologies,” he went on: “human nature is far too 
rich and too diversified to be hemmed in within such limitations.” 

A Fascist country, from the nature of the case, must be hemmed 
in within these limits. Everything within it must have the Fascist 
character. But the position is different for us. If we accept the 
division of Europe as indicated by Mr. Eden, then we accept limi- 
tations of exactly the same sort as those which are imposed under 
the dictatorships; we limit human nature to just that; we rule out 
the diversities, we rule out our culture, and make a voluntary 
sacrifice of all that is most distinctive of the cause of Freedom. 
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This is not merely a theoretical point. The more we examine it 
the more we find it to be an extremely practical one. To take the 
most obvious instance of all: the Fascists have compelled us as a 
nation to rearm. We are a peace-loving people, and on principle 
dislike spending our hard-earned shillings on useless popguns; but 
we are so spending them now because Germany and Italy compel 
us to do so. I agree this has become necessary and inevitable. 
Though on principle we non-Fascists believe in winning by per- 
suasion and not by brute force, we are to this extent compelled to 
follow suit when the Fascists lead and keep time with them in 
gun-making. But how far are we to be led by them? They say—in 
accordance with their proper role—nothing matters but this conflict 
between Left and Right. And we echo—contrary to our proper 
role—‘nothing matters but this conflict.” How can we meet the 
totalitarian challenge effectively if in doing so we adopt the totali- 
tarian habit of mind? 
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The dictators, Spain, the next war—we think in these terms. In 
politics the politicians—in spite of their pretence of differences—are 
all in substantial agreement about matters of public policy because 
the European problem is allowed to overshadow everything else. It 
is the same with the newspapers so far as they are concerned with 
serious matters, the field being left clear for the gutter Press to 
exploit minor sensations, such as their invented scandals about 
Royalties. The French Government, which might be supposed to 
be much more preoccupied than ours, has just provided the inter- 
national P.E.N. Club with headquarters in Paris and a library. 
But would our Government so much as think of such a thing at 
this juncture? So far as the general public is concerned serious 
attention is diverted from the normal activities of literature, art, 
the theatre. The jerry-builder goes on spoiling the countryside, but 
the public has no time to give strenuous support to the societies 
which persist in their efforts to preserve amenities. The poets are 
thinking it their duty to drop poetry and write tracts—Mr. Spender, 
for example, resisting the benign advice of Mr. G. M. Young to 
“resume his singing robes.” 

At the precise moment when we ought to be keeping our end up 
by demonstrating to the world that our way of life is superior to 
the Germanic or Italian way, since it gives free play to the liberty 
of the human mind, asserting itself in many-sided creativeness, in 
breadth and variety of interest, in, I will not say full-blooded joie 
de vivre—that may not be possible—but at least in the adequate 
cultivation of our own garden—at that moment we are hypnotized 
by the thought of blackshirts and gas-drill and goose-stepping into 
a Germanic monotony of glumness and rhetoric. We are making a 
present of our souls to Mussolini and Hitler when it is on the 
superiority of our souls that we rely for victory. I am far, far from 
suggesting that we should forget about the battle of ideas which at 
the moment has Spain for its arena, or that we should not take up 
the challenge; but that in taking it up we should be careful not to 
extinguish, but rather cultivate to the utmost, those qualities and 
activities on which all our claims are based. I do not say it is 
easy. I am only indicating the price we may have to pay if—putting 
ou war aside—we let our minds become enclosed in the mentality 
of war. 


R. A. Scort-JAMEs 
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POEMS 


By Yone Noguchi 


A BENGAL WOMAN 


I SAW thee once. I have seen thee oft. 

Thou art seen no more but leaving in my sky of eve 

A radiant star. Oh, the little vermilion mark on thy brow! 

Clad in Sa’ri of pale blue, hemmed round with lines of gold, 

I saw thee reclining upon the chair, a serpent in amorous dream. 

I saw thee smiling—smiling and dropping petals of a lotus bloom 

From between thy lips parted. Oh, thy rouged cup shivering in 
request ! 

I only watched thy two arms swimming and poising, 

A pair of dusky slender eels in search of passion. 

I saw thee once. I have seen thee oft. 

Thou art vanished but leaving me the memory of thy sandals in 
blue, 

Oh, the blue gathered from the deep Bengal Bay! 

All of thee vanished save thy little soles painted in red, 

Oh, the red a sunset glow bequeathed thee! 


LADY OF BENARES 


SHE resigns herself to whim of smile and gloom, 

Casting shadows on her face, a well dressed lioness’ skin, 

Soft and warm it is because of tropical blood running underneath. 
Caught by a net of her hair, a silken gauze, 

A pair of fireflies put on and out the light of their lamps, 

Oh, her eyes trembling still in Lethean peace! 

Overfilled with its senses of yearning and sighing. 

Her little body, a butterfly pausing on the lotus cup, 

Shuts its wings till their shadows trail down another world. 


I saw the lady standing by a Hindu pillar of stone, _ 

Was the place a shattered ruin where worms never die? 

Was the place a Maharaja’s old room where bats speak human 
words? : 

A lady looming up in a dream, 

She ae sO ‘oe is me while keeping between us a hundred leagues. 

Her air of impersonality with all secrets within 

Pleased me, mocked me and defeated me, for she came 

From a Kingdom far more advanced and far more melancholy. 


POEMS 


LOVE SONG 


THY hands on my hands, 

My shoulders on thy shoulders, 

Thy neck on my neck, my lips on thy lips, 
Oh, the spark of our two breasts beating wild, 
Alas, the world is night, life is lost, 

What lassitude of love! 

The love-pond of lassitude dreams or sleeps, 
The water lilies of love-lassitude blush or faint, 
Let the love-fishes float or dive, 

Leave bodies to God or Devil, 

Leave souls to fate to peck at at will! 


Thy shoulders on my shoulders, 

My cheeks on thy cheeks, thy lips on my lips, 
Oh, the spark of our two breasts beating glad, 
What lassitude of love! 

Let the world be gone, life be lost! 

Oh, darkness alone be praised! 


TWO POEMS 


By Ruth Pitter 


BURNING THE BEE-TREE 


LAY on the fire their ancient hold, 

Which they left when the tree died: 

We threw their tower down on the mould, 
And split it open wide ; 

But they had taken away their gold, 

And there was none inside. 


Nothing but the embalming stain 
And a few shards of comb, 

And a breath as of the clover-plain 
Still lingered in their home, 

With skeletons of robbers slain, 
Who had too rich a tomb. 


Up sweetly on the autumn air 
Spiced funeral vapours rise: 

What do you hear above, what fair 
Vision salutes your eyes, 

What reverend memories repair 
The breach of centuries? 


RUTH PITTER 


I smell the death of song, I hear 
That fair bird’s last lament; 

I see the shades of heroes near, 
About their purple tent: 

I see the rich, the dabbled hair, 
The damasked armour rent. 


And pure, on humble air, the song 
Of love is heard to chime 

The oak’s unchanging leaves among 
In an unchanging rime, 

For the bees remain the same so long 
They keep no count of time. 


The labour, and the bitter sting, 

The cells’ meticulous range, 

Honey, which makes a perishing thing 
Immortal, do not change: 

Make but one couplet that I sing 

As deathless, and as strange! 


THE DOWNWARD-POINTING MUSE 


TRUE to the daemon, sorrowful and strong, 
No fatal error yet, no ache to whisper 

The nearest way to earth; dig the day long, 
But pause at evening: see where Hesper 
Clears the dark tree, and lights amid the dews 
The downward-pointing Muse. 


She knows the star, and she regards it not, 
Pavilioned in the citron-coloured eve: 

She knows the plant clustering her hallowed spot, 
Loves dearly, but doth leave 

Both leaf and star, and answers with no word 
The day’s last darling bird. 


Fair spirit, turn, rewarding with a tear, 
If smiles are not to be, 

The light from heaven, the flower clear, 
The high and haunted tree ; 

Return for rays, for odours, for the choice 
Last song some look, some voice! 
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She will not be invoked, so be content 

Thus purely to be motioned to the shade: 

She means no anger, no lament, 

But mirrors heaven, where she was made: 
With august look, with neither smile nor frown, 
She stands there, pointing down: 


Down to the fixed and universal grave, 

To the deep mines, the dreadful core, 

To the dark Mother, to the lightless wave 

Of buried rivers over nameless ore, 

To thick-ribbed vaults, the wombs of primal fear, 
And all the demons there! 


Let it be so, if she, the nightingale, 

The single star, the clear nocturnal bloom, 
The fair delicious lily of the vale 

Stands glimmering through the gloom: 
Let it be so, and hers the lamp shall be 
To light the mystery. 


Faithful as death, she answers in a dream: 
Behold, she says, an earth as clear as glass, 
Whose dreadful heart, burning like cherubim, 
My still more fervid gaze doth pass: 

And downward still, my heavenly one 

Points to the buried Sun. 


POEMS 


By W. H. Davies 
THE DREAMER 


THE loneliest mountain, with no house or tree, 
Still has its little flower so sweet and wild; 

While I, a dreamer, strange and but half known, 
Can find no equal till I meet a child. 


PRIDE AND HUMILITY 


HE passed me by in April, Lord, 
With what an awful frown! 

He held an eyeglass to his eye, 
And looked me up and down. 
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He passed me by in August, Lord, 
With what a chastened mind! 

He held a woman by her arm, 
And walked beside her—blind. 


LIFE 


THE quality of life on earth 
Is all that dreams could make it be; 
And all I ask for in this world 
Is but increase in quantity. 
My corn and wine—how sweet are these! 
How precious is this living breath! 
Is it not Man’s ingratitude 
That looks for better after death? 


THE WORMS’ CONTEMPT 


WHAT do we earn for all our gentle grace? 
A body stiff and cold from foot to face. 


If you have beauty, what is beauty worth? 
A mask to hide it, made of common earth. 


What do we get for all our song and prattle? 
A gasp for longer breath, and then a rattle. 


What do we earn from dreams, and our high teaching? 
The worms’ contempt, that have no time for preaching. 


THE LOAD OF PEARLS 


WILL no one stop that Blackbird now, 
Before he sings himself to death? 

Tell him there is no life on earth 
Enjoys an everlasting breath. 


He sings because a tree in May 
Is flower all over, low and high: 
A cherry tree, whose load of pearls 
Brings diamonds into every eye! 
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TWO JEWISH STORIES 
Recorded by Beila Koteliansky (b. 1852; d. 1929) 


TRANSLATED witH Notes By S. S. KOTELIANSKY 


After the Russian Revolution, when postal communications were resumed between 
Russia and Great Britain, I wrote to my mother, asking her if she remembered the 
stories of Maimonides and the Ba’al-Shem, which she used to tell us when we were 
quite young children. I left home at a very early age, and throughout the years I 
remembered fragments of the two stories, but not connectedly. My mother wrote down 
the two stories, given here, in Yiddish—she knew no other language, and knew no 
other literature except the Bible in Yiddish—and sent them to me by post. I trans- 
lated them literally. The beauty and mystery of the stories have been lost through thewr 
being written down, instead of being told by her. Yet they deserve to be known. 

It must have been in 1926 or 1927, when I sent the two Jewish stories, in my 
translation, as given here, to D. H. Lawrence, saying, would he try either to render 
them into better English, or—which would be finer still—tell them in his own way. 
He replied at the time that he liked the stories very much; that he would try to remake 
them; and, having done so, he would send them to me to see how I liked his version. 
I heard no more from him about them. There seems to be no MS. left by him on The 
Salvation of a Soul. But Maimonides and Aristotle he did try to remake, 
although he left it unfinished. The fragment recently appeared under the title The 
Undying Man in the volume Phoenix, published by Messrs. Heinemann. 


MAIMONIDES AND ARISTOTLE* 


ONCE upon a time there lived two scholars. Their learning and 
wisdom were so great that they were known all over the world. 
One of them was Rabbi Moses Maimonides—blessed be his memory ! 
—and the other was Aristotle, the great philosopher of the gentiles. 
They were great friends and all their lives studied together. After 
very many years of study and thinking they discovered that 
if a certain tiny vein were cut out from a living human being, and 
put into a jar and kept among certain herbs, the little vein would 
begin to grow and grow until it became a man. And the man, so 
grown from the little vein, would live for ever. At first they intended 
to cut out the vein from one of the people they knew. But as that 
meant death to the person so operated upon, they finally decided 
that the best thing would be for the little vein to be cut out from 

* Maimonides (Moses ben Maimon, with reverent affection called the Second Moses), 
philosopher, astronomer, physician, born in Cordova in 1135; died at Cairo in 1204. 


In his philosophical work he tried to reconcile the Bible with Aristotle. So far as I am 
aware this story Maimonides and Aristotle has not been. recorded. 
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one. of the two learned friends. They then drew lots, and the lot 
fell on Aristotle. Before the operation, Aristotle’ asked Maimonides 
to give him his word and to confirm it by taking his hand that he, 
Maimonides, would on no occasion ever interfere with the growth 
of the little vein. Maimonides promised and took his hand in 
agreement. The vein was then cut out of Aristotle by Maimonides 
and placed in a jar amongst herbs, in accordance with their discovery. 

After a time the little vein in the jar began to grow, and Rabbi 
Moses Maimonides—blessed be his memory !—perceived that the 
man who was to grow up from the little vein and live eternally, 
would be made into a God by the people; that the people would 
abandon the living God and serve the eternal man, whom Aristotle 
and himself had created. Maimonides felt terribly distressed 
on that account; but as he had given his hand to Aristotle not to 
interfere with the growth of the man in the jar, he could not destroy 
the jar and thus prevent the little vein from becoming an eternal 
man. The more marked became the signs of the little vein turning 
into man, the more grieved and distressed Maimonides became, 
for he had no longer any doubt that the people would turn the 
eternal man into God, and serve him and worship him. After many 
months of deliberation, prayer, and fasting, Maimonides came to 
a decision. He told the servants to let into the room, where he 
prayed and studied, and where on a shelf stood the jar with the 
little vein, all the chickens and cocks of his household. Maimonides 
then put on his long praying cloak; and as his habit was to walk 
about the room while praying, as soon as he began to pray, the 
chickens and cocks got frightened by the waving cloak, and began 
to jump and fly about the room. At last a big cock jumped on the 
shelf where the jar stood, and upset the jar. The jar fell to the 
ground and broke in pieces. And when Maimonides saw that the 
tiny little creature pointed a tiny little finger to him as a sign that 
he had broken his oath to Aristotle, Maimonides wept bitterly, 
and all the rest of his life prayed for forgiveness. 


THE SALVATION OF A SOUL* 


When the Ba’al-Shem—blessed be his memory !—was about to 
die, he called together his friends, disciples, and followers to have 
his farewell talk with them and to advise them what each of them 
should do and how he should live. To his beloved disciple Rabbi 
Jacob he made this bequest that he should wander about all over 


* This story of the Ba’al-Shem is a well-known one. The Ba’al-Shem means “The 
Master of the (ineffable) Name,”’ that is, a man who knew the right way of pronouncing 
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the land, from city to city from town to town, from village to 
village, and tell people the events and happenings of the Ba’al- 
Shem’s life. This advice seemed unusual to Rabbi Jacob, who was 
the favourite disciple of the Ba’al-Shem, and who was looked upon 
by everyone as the Ba’al-Shem’s successor. Now he was to leave 
everything, his wife and children, his studies and meditations, and 
to wander over the land as a beggar and to tell stories from the life 
of the Ba’al-Shem. But as the Ba’al-Shem had laid upon him this 
mission, Rabbi Jacob had to accept it. 

When the Ba’al-Shem passed away, his disciples and followers 
started on their work, each in the way he was told, and Rabbi 
Jacob also started on his pilgrimage. The way he made it was this: 
he would arrive at a town or village, go into the synagogue and 
announce to the people that he could tell stories from the life of 
the Ba’al-Shem. The people, eager to hear those stories, would 
gather together either in the synagogue or in a house, listen to the 
stories, thank Rabbi Jacob, and then make a collection for him 
to enable him to carry on his work. And so he went about from 
one place to another, always on the move, always telling the 
wonderful stories of the glorious life of the Ba’al-Shem—blessed 
be his memory. 

Once he arrived in a big city; he went to the synagogue and 
announced that he could tell stories of the Ba’al-Shem. Then the 
people said to him that there lived in that city a rich and very 
respected Jew who was so fond of hearing stories of the Ba’al-Shem 
that he paid a golden sovereign for each story told him. Rabbi 
Jacob called on the rich Jew, and repeated to him what the people 
in the synagogue had told him. The rich Jew welcomed Rabbi 
Jacob, and said it was true. He also invited Rabbi Jacob to stay 
at his house for several days, and as the rich Jew was very busy 
during the week—so he told Rabbi Jacob—he would be free to 
listen to Rabbi Jacob’s stories on the Sabbath. Then the rich 
man summoned his servant and told him to put up Rabbi Jacob 
in one of the best chambers in the house, to buy fine clothes for 
him, and to do all his bidding. 


the name of Jehovah, and could thereby work miracles. The Ba’al-Shem, or Ba’al-Shem- 
Tob (b. circa 1700; d. in 1760, at Medzhibozh, a small town in the Ukraine) was the 
founder of the Hasid movement among Jews. English readers will have an idea of the 
Hasids from the play The Dybduk, performed in London some years ago by the Habbima 
players. 

In the German version by Martin Buber (Die Chassidischen Biicher. Helleran, 1928, 
pp. 216 ff.) the name of the Ba’al-Shem’s disciple is given as Rabbi Simeon, and not as 
Rabbi Jacob. The present version should be compared with Martin Buber, in whose 
recension the converted Jew is only a bishop. 
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On Friday before nightfall the rich Jew and Rabbi Jacob went 
to the synagogue to the evening service. After prayer the rich Jew 
told the beadle to announce that a distinguished guest, a disciple 
of the Ba’al-Shem, who had been with the Ba’al-Shem for many 
years and had witnessed many glorious events of his life, had arrived 
at their city and was staying at the house of the rich Jew; that the 
disciple was going to tell them stories from the life of the Ba’al- 
Shem; and that the rich Jew invited all who cared to call at his 
house to listen to Rabbi Jacob’s stories. The congregation was 
delighted at the pleasure of passing the time at the rich Jew’s 
house, listening to stories about the Ba’al-Shem. So they gathered 
at the house of the rich man; they sat down to table, blessed the 
wine and ate and drank. When the meal was over many other 
people called at the house of the rich man, all eager to listen to 
Rabbi Jacob’s stories. Then said the rich Jew to Rabbi Jacob: 
“Now, Rabbi Jacob, you may begin telling us your stories !”” When 
Rabbi Jacob opened his mouth to begin a story, no words came 
out. He suddenly found that he had forgotten everything. He sat 
dumbfounded, disgraced, not knowing what to say. The rich Jew 
encouraged and comforted Rabbi Jacob. But no word came from 
him. The guests began to laugh at him and to tease him. But the 
rich Jew forbade them; and to Rabbi Jacob he said: “Surely, you 
must be tired. You had better go and rest, and to-morrow you 
will probably remember a story and tell it us.”” Rabbi Jacob went 
to his chamber and lay down, but he could not sleep. All night 
long he tried to recollect the stories he so well knew, but could not 
recall to his mind even the very fact that the Ba’al-Shem ever lived. 
In the morning the rich Jew and Rabbi Jacob went to the synagogue 
to pray; and after prayer, the people gathered again at the rich 
man’s house to the midday meal, to eat and to hear Rabbi Jacob’s 
stories. But this time, too, Rabbi Jacob could not remember a single 
thing, and, disgraced, he sat in silence. The rich man, too, felt 
grieved, and said to Rabbi Jacob: “You must be still tired; rest 
yourself; perhaps you will remember some story in the evening.” 
Rabbi Jacob retired to his chamber, ashamed and heartbroken. 
But what could he do if God had punished him so bitterly. All 
the other disciples sat peacefully at home, each doing his appointed 
work; and he, Rabbi Jacob, had to be a wanderer in strange 
places, and unknown, an exile; and now, too, to undergo the 
disgrace of having forgotten all the stories of the Ba’al-Shem. All 
day long, in spite of the Sabbath, Rabbi Jacob was in great 
distress and wept bitterly ; he would rather have died than encounter 
the people again and go through the shame of being taken for a 
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liar. As he was so sitting, absorbed and distressed, the servant called 
to ask him to the evening meal. After the meal the people asked 
him again why he kept silent. Then Rabbi Jacob said to them: 
‘Do with me what you will. I am not a liar. I have been for many 
years with the Ba’al-Shem and with my own eyes witnessed many 
events in his life; but now I have forgotten them all.” The 
people, convinced that Rabbi Jacob was an impostor, wanted to 
drive him out of the house; but the rich Jew stopped them. The 
Sabbath over, Rabbi Jacob called on the rich Jew and said to 
him: “I must take my leave now. Do not be angry with me for 
having given you so much trouble. But God is my witness that it 
it not my fault.” The rich Jew comforted him and said that he 
was not at all angry, and that he would very much like him to 
stay on with him till Tuesday; perhaps he might after all remember 
one of the stories connected with the Ba’al-Shem. If, however, he 
could not recall any story, he would not detain him any longer. 

Rabbi Jacob prayed and wept during the next two days and 
nights; but it was all of no avail. On Tuesday morning he went 
into the rich Jew’s apartment to say good-bye. The rich Jew gave 
Rabbi Jacob some money, shook hands with him and they parted. 
But no sooner had Rabbi Jacob crossed the threshold of the house 
than he suddenly remembered a story of the Ba’al-Shem. He rushed 
back and said to the rich Jew that he could tell him a story which 
he had just remembered. The rich Jew begged him to tell it. And 
Rabbi Jacob told him the following story: 

“When the Ba’al-Shem had revealed himself and thus became 
known to the world, he used to sit in his apartment all the time, 
and multitudes of people from all over the world, Jews and Gentiles, 
would come to him to ask his advice and help and his intercession 
with God for them. He would usually receive one person at 
a time, for there came to the Ba’al-Shem people who had to tell 
him their innermost secrets. So all the week long the Ba’al-Shem 
sat secluded in his apartment. But the Sabbath he used to 
spend in the company of all the people, to eat together, be merry, 
tell stories, and teach. The third meal of the Sabbath the Ba’al- 
Shem would take with his disciples and numerous guests. The meal 
started in the twilight; then the whole company would recite the 
evening prayers, candles would be brought in, the meal would go 
on till very late at night. The Ba’al-Shem all the time behaved 
as one of the company, happy and merry; the disciples and guests 
sang songs and danced, all being one happy family. One Sabbath 
evening, after the candles had been lit, the Ba’al-Shem, who had 
sat all through the twilight deeply absorbed in thought, amid his 
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company who were so silent that if a pin had fallen to the ground 
it would have been heard, called out to me and said: ‘Jacob, go 
and tell Alexey’—that was the name of the Christian coach- 
man who had served the Ba’al-Shem for many and many a year— 
‘to harness the horses and make ready for a journey. And yourself 
take your Sabbath clothes, for you are to accompany me.’ Alexey 
drove up to the house; the Ba’al-Shem and I took our seats in the 
carriage. When we came outside the town, the Ba’al-Shem com- 
manded Alexey to seat himself with his back to the horses, and to 
drop the reins so that the horses might run wherever they ought 
to run, without impediment or hindrance. And so it was. The 
horses at once started with very great speed, and we only saw cities, 
towns, villages, forests, rivers rushing past us. So it went on all 
night long. And when it began to dawn we arrived at the very 
centre of a large city and the horses stopped by themselves at a 
house. I got out of the carriage and began knocking at the gate. 
But for a time no one answered my knock. Then I began knocking 
with all my might, when a very old Jew ran out, opened the gate 
and told us to make haste and come in. When we entered the house 
there was not a living soul there. The Ba’al-Shem asked the old 
Jew where his family was. The old man whispered to him, saying: 

‘My family, just like all the rest of the Jews in the city, are in hiding 
to-day. The Pope hates Jews; he is a man of great learning, and 
people say that he knows the Talmud and Kabbalah and all the 
commentaries even better than many a learned Rabbi. The Chris- 
tians love their Pope dearly, for he does great good to them. But 
as the Pope hates Jews so bitterly, he published a proclamation 
to the effect that on this day any Christian meeting in the street 
a Jew, Jewess, or Jewish child has the right to kill them. This has 
been the custom here every year, on the first day of the Christian 
Easter, for many years. Christians from all over the world come 
to this city for Easter; they march with great parade to the 
Cathedral, and conduct the Pope there with great solemnity, all 
the bells in all the churches ringing; and all the Jews lie hidden 
in fear and trembling.’ 

Whilst he was thus whispering, the bells in the churches began 
to ring. The old Jew became as pale as death, and said to us: ‘For 
the love of God, go and hide yourselves ; there is a corner behind the 
oven.’ But the Ba’al-Shem walked to the window and opened it wide. 
When the old Jew saw this, he began to swear and to curse at the 
Ba’al-Shem. Then the Ba’al-Shem said to me: ‘Jacob, go to the 
Cathedral and tell the Pope that I ask him to come here.’ I went out of 
the house, walked to the Cathedral, and no one of the multitude of 
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Christians ever touched me. I walked up to the Pope and told him 
that the Ba’al-Shem requested his immediate presence. ‘The Pope 
said: ‘Go and tell the Ba’al-Shem that I am coming presently.’ 
So I went back with the Pope’s message. But the Ba’al-Shem said 
to me: ‘Go back quickly and tell the Pope that he must come at 
once.’ And I went to the Pope again with that message. And the 
Pope said to me: ‘I will be there in ten minutes.’ When the ten 
minutes had passed and the Pope had not arrived, the Ba’al-Shem 
said to me: ‘Run quickly to the Pope, seize him by his mantle 
and drag him here without fail.’ So I returned to the Cathedral, 
walked up to the Pope, seized him by his mantle, and arrived at 
the house. When the Pope came in, the Ba’al-Shem retired with 
him into a private chamber and remained there for a long time. 
After that the Pope left, and the Ba’al-Shem told Alexey to get 
the horses ready so that we might return. What happened further 
I do not know. The only thing I know is that our return journey 
took us seventeen weeks.”’ 

Then the rich Jew said: ‘“Now I will tell you the rest. The Pope 
was myself. I am a Jew of a good family of learned Rabbis. When 
still quite young I possessed great learning, and walked in the 
paths of my fathers. But when at the age of sixteen I began to 
study the Kabbalah, my mind went astray. I began to dislike my 
people and their way of life, and gradually got to dislike them so 
much that I could not endure them any longer. My father and 
mother began noticing the change in me; at first they talked to 
me lovingly; then they began being severe with me. It was all 
of no avail. I could not bear it any longer, and I told them that 
I was going away to the Christians. When I came to the Christian 
scholars and they saw how great my learning was, they received 
me with open arms, and soon I embraced the Christian faith. I 
was first made a priest and then in course of time was elected Pope. 
With my advancement in the Church grew my hatred of the Jews. 
I became their bitterest enemy, always devising how to wrong 
them more and more. Finally I published a proclamation allowing 
Christians to kill any Jew met in the street on Easter day. And 
the more wrong I did to the Jews, the more esteemed and loved 
I was by the Christians. In heaven, when it was seen what I had 
become and what I was going to become still further, my parents 
were spoken to and advised to take measures. Once my grand- 
father appeared to me in a dream saying to me: ‘Why have you 
become so evil? We are all brought down lower and lower time 
after time. When we asked the reason for this, the heavenly powers 
said that our degradation on high was all through you; and I was 
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told that there remained one remedy for it—that I should appear 
to you and tell you that you must return to the flock, become a 
Jew again and repent of your sins and perform various acts of 
charity; that although your sins are so very great, yet they may be 
forgiven.’ When I awoke I remembered the whole dream, and 
laughed at it. Since that night my father and mother had appeared 
in a dream to me every night, at first imploring me and crying 
bitterly, then saying that if I died a Christian, without having 
repented, my soul would wander about for ever and ever, and that 
all my relations even to the tenth generation would be thrown 
down from their seats on high to the bottomless pit. In my sleep 
those dreams used to torment me; but when I awoke I thought 
it was all quite foolish to believe in them. Once I dreamt I was 
going to die in three days’ time, and that dream impressed me 
very much. I also dreamed that my father and mother came 
to me and said: ‘We died because of you, for we could not 
bear the disgrace.’ Then, in my dream, I said: ‘But how can I 
get away from here, if I am being constantly watched by numbers 
and numbers of people; every step of mine is watched and known.’ 

Then they said they would find a way and tell it me next 
night. Next night they appeared again and said: “The Ba’al-Shem 
from Medzibozh will come to this city and send for you. You go 
to him at once and whatever he tells you to do, do it without fail.’ 
I promised them to act as they requested. And when I woke up 
in the morning, crowds and crowds of people from all over the 
world were waiting for me to conduct me to the Cathedral. When 
you called for me then I wanted to go with you. But seeing the 
people and the great respect in which they held me, I wanted to 
prolong it for a while, and I sent word with you to the Ba’al-Shem 
that I would come soon. The same happened when you called for 
me the second time. But when you called the third time and seized 
me by my mantle, I followed you. And when the Ba’al-Shem saw 
me and retired with me into a private room, he told me then 
everything about myself, about my dreams, about my dead parents’ 
great anxiety to rescue my soul. When he told me so clearly 
everything about myself, which I thought hidden and unknown 
to any living creature, I then realized who the Ba’al-Shem was, 
and falling on my knees I asked him what to do. He then told 
me how to get out of the city, and instructed me how to live 
and how to behave so that my sins might be forgiven. And he also 
appointed me a time when, if I led a good life, I should know 
that my sins were forgiven and my soul absolved, saying thus: 
‘When the man who called for you to bring you to me shall come 
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to you at a future time and shall tell you the story of yourself, 
then you will know that from that moment you are absolved of 
your great sins.’ So when you called on me last week and I saw 
you, I immediately recognized you; but I postponed asking you 
to tell me stories of the Ba’al-Shem, for I wanted meanwhile 
to perform some urgent acts of charity; and so I went on 
all these days repenting, praying, doing charity, and I thought 
that perhaps the moment of salvation was at hand. And all the 
days you were here and you could not remember any story of the 
Ba’al-Shem, I kept on doing penance, praying and fasting. On 
Tuesday morning I made a vow to divide all my possessions among 
the poor and to start on a pilgrimage, devoting the rest of my life 
to telling the people how the Ba’al-Shem saved a Jewish soul. 
When Tuesday morning came and you called to say good-bye, 
and then suddenly remembered the story you have just told me, 
I knew that the appointed time had come. Now take as much 
of my money as you want, and you need no longer wander about 
over the land, for the mission laid on you by the Ba’al-Shem has 
been accomplished.” 
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TROLLOPE IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


By Ashley Sampson 


ANYONE who looks from our own era into the one in which 
Trollope made his fame must be struck by the immense difference 
between the two ages. Science, discoveries, and inventions have 
converted the country from a comparatively secluded realm into a 
busy hum of cities—vulnerable to half the guns of half Europe at 
a moment’s notice, and the two extremes of rich idleness and 
sweated poverty are becoming merged; but the greatest difference 
of all is, from the artist’s standpoint, in our moral outlook. For 
Anthony Trollope flourished in a day when even heretics conformed 
(at least outwardly) to a standard of Christian morals; and the 
only real offence that could have soiled the reputation of Barchester 
was one that violated the big god Respectability. All that has gone 
now—at least among the intelligentsia; and even Christians are no 
longer the particular friends of the respectable. 

Yet there are likenesses. There can be no doubt that in some 
dozen cities of our English soil a Barchester flourishes; and that the 
loves, hates, scandals, and heroisms are not unlike those which 
Trollope has immortalized. We have but to modernize the politics 
of Barchester Towers, to harmonize the slow movement of that 
unruffled surface with the more rapid growths of to-day, and solidify 
Framley Parsonage to conform with our contemporaries, to see how 
real and alive the whole setting would become in our twentieth- 
century world. 

Now does all this account for the recent vogue of Trollope—does 
the fact that his world, so small and compact, still survives in these 
ancient shrines of humanity, account for his literary and artistic 
influence to-day—for the fact that we can produce critics who 
would put him among the great masters of English fiction for the 
first time? I think the theory so wildly improbable as to feel inclined 
to dismiss it outright. For one thing the Barsetshire novels formed 
but a part of his output; and even if, taken in the lump, they form 
the most solid contribution to his greatness, there are such novels 
as The Belton Estate and The Eustace Diamonds, for which alone he 
would undoubtedly have achieved fame. Then the characters who 
people Barsetshire are not those which arouse our post-war enthu- 
siasm—far from it; and, but for the fact that Trollope immortalized 
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the type, they might never have survived in literature even if they 
had in life. I think that we must therefore turn elsewhere if we 
would find the key to Trollope’s popularity in artistic circles 
to-day, though that key must undoubtedly fit the Barsetshire novels 
with the others if it is to let us into his secret. 

Let us then first glance at his place in Victorian literature. The 
giants of his own day in the world of fiction were Dickens, George 
Eliot, Thackeray, and the Brontés. Those reputations were made 
when he began to be mentioned with them. The first thing one 
must notice in this various comparison is, I think, how little his 
contemporaries influenced him; and this is a good point at which 
to begin our search. He had neither the stupendous literary artistry 
of Thackeray nor the great natural genius of Dickens, neither the 
power of portraiture in which George Eliot excelled nor the robust 
sensibility of R. L. Stevenson. For he possessed none of these things 
in perfection; but I maintain that they were all in him to a greater 
or lesser degree—ingredients of the unforgettable canvas which he 
finally presents. 

It is a sense of a new psychology of the human mind which invests 
all Trollope’s characters with a halo, of an almost Virgilian quality ; 
and makes all the difference between the world which he created 
and those of his contemporaries. Moreover, it is just this that strikes 
an answering chord in our own hearts to-day, echoing in all those 
novels that refuse to go into any categories, but are the normal 
and abnormal reactions of normal and abnormal people. How well 
did Hawthorne say that Anthony Trollope’s books were “‘solid, 
substantial, written in the strength of beef and through the inspira- 
tion of ale, and just as real as if some giant had hewn a great lump 
out of the earth and put it under a glass case, with all its inhabitants 
going about their daily business, and not suspecting that they were 
being made a show of.” If Stevenson was the father of the psycho- 
logical problem, Trollope presented the psychological novel with 
no problem, and the name of that novel is legion to-day. 

The first thing to strike us about his own Autobiography will 
probably be the fact that its author suffers from an inferiority 
complex: not the sense of inferiority so often and fatally conceived 
by authors as a result of the blight of early disappointment and 
disillusionment; but the perhaps rather more robust sense of 
inferiority engendered by his work as a Civil Servant. For Trollope 
was a great creative artist, and he must have had moments in which 
he knew that he was; and he was galled by his work at the Post 
Office. Modest as he was, frank and unaffected in all dealings 
with his fellow creatures, he felt a sting at having to work as 
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a clerk in the post office when the lucky ones went to the 
universities. 

Now it is just this refusal to humbug that enabled him to see the 
world in such perfect proportion; and I think that it is this same 
spirit, allied to a strong psychological sense, that appeals so mightily 
to us of a more stoutly honest age than his own. For the world of 
Trollope, which accepted the novels, gazed somewhat askance at 
the sterling truths of his Autobiography. Mr. Hugh Walpole says 
of it, “it may be that no literary self-confession has ever so 
immediately damaged a poor author’s reputation. We are told that 
after the publication of the Autobiography the sales of Trollope’s 
novels fell with a crash, and it is undoubtedly true that much of 
the supercilious patronage extended to Trollope’s lingering ghost in 
the criticism of the elegant nineties sprang from this honest and 
unsentimental confession. We have changed all that.’ This at least 
is to our credit, and I think that the crystal beauty of the Auwto- 
biography, which is part and parcel of the vital portraiture in his 
novels, began to endear Trollope to our post-war generation, as it 
shocked and horrified the eighties and the nineties. 

That was a strange generation to boast so many great names. 
Ibsen had not yet stirred the stagnant morals of the English Comedy 
of Manners with the psychological problem; while even Dickens, 
who abominated shams, might have failed had he not already 
passed into a legend. Charlotte Bronté, who had dared to reveal 
the soul of a woman in love, was not read in drawing-rooms; while 
the plays of Oscar Wilde, after the tragedy in which his public 
career came to an end, were allowed to reappear upon the stage 
providing the name of the author was deleted! It is scarcely 
surprising that an age whose morale was so remote from our own 
witnessed the eclipse of an author whom we are willing to restore 
to his place among the great. 

For if Trollope was right in maintaining “that the novelist’s chief 
business is the creation of human men and women in whose existence 
one is forced to believe,’’ then what a superb artist, what a very 
great novelist he was! His landscapes may have lacked the sweep 
and the grandeur of a Stevenson setting, his situations the vivid 
potentialities of Thackerean situation; and even his characters, as 
individual portraits, the unforgettable realism of George Eliot; but 
as a group, a family, an environment, they move with a sureness 
and react with a sense of inevitability and sublime artistic conviction 
that nothing in literature has ever surpassed. The “team work” of 
his novels forms one of the marvels of English fiction. 

The behaviour of the Crawleys and Kennedys in He Knew He 
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Was Right, the family of The Duke’s Children, the shallow scandalisers 
and deep heroisms of the Barchester novels, and the robberies in 
The Eustace Diamonds are all woven into perfect patterns—told with 
the consummate artistry of one who knows that a scene depends 
for its full effect upon the perfect proportion of the characters who 
act it, and that by pulling the strings of their psychological reactions 
to each other and to circumstance he can get from them the 
maximum effect at the minimum expense of melodrama, or even 
of intensity. Barry Lynch, Griselda, Dr. Thorne, and Lizzie Eustace, 
brilliant as they are in their variety and individuality, cannot 
compare as individual characters with Becky Sharp, Mr. Micawber, 
Maggie Tulliver, and Mrs. Nickleby; but as a creator who could 
depict rogues, ruffians, saints, sinners, cads, curates, lawyers, and 
landed gentry with equal assurance and sublime reality, ‘Trollope 
has never been surpassed. 

Now is it not just here that we see what the school of Anthony 
Trollope is doing for the new generation of writers? Not only has 
the plot, so well organized and brilliantly executed by even the 
lesser novelists of that day—Wilkie Collins, Lord Lytton, Whyte 
Melville, and Walter Pater—thinned out into something that is a 
pattern rather than a plot, but the vogue for the dominating 
character has practically gone from English fiction. Soames Forsyte, 
Canon Rhonda, and even the battered Sherlock Holmes kept an 
easy pace through several volumes; but now even they have joined 
the past. For the modern novel deals in psychological team work; 
and some modern authors deal almost exclusively in the psycho- 
logical reaction of groups to their environment, instead of in the 
rather introspective individuals that blotched the canvas of fiction 
some ten to twenty years ago. Katharine Mansfield and Anton 
Tchekov, Proust and Edith Wharton have, I maintain, done some 
pioneer work in this field for both Europe and America; but the 
shifting of the centre of gravity which has occurred in English fiction 
during the last decade goes back to Trollope more than to any 
other one man—whom the English authors of a later generation 
have unearthed from the mausoleum of Victorian invective and 
read for themselves. 

It is curious to reflect that, where the English novel has taken 
an experimental turn, it is the psychology of the group rather than 
of the individual that now holds sway. In the plays of Denis Johnston 
and Sean O’Casey, the poetry of Eliot and Auden, and in such 
novels as Ulysses and Summer Time Ends the individual is either a 
realistic symbol of all individuality, a kind of twentieth-century 
Everyman, or he is merged in the web of his environment; and 
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becomes a real character only in proportion to the other characters 
who, together with himself, make up the sum total of his little 
world. The interest of such works of art lies less in the appeal that 
each character makes to the mind than in the total impression of 
them all as a whole—as a social group rather than as a collection 
of individuals. 

The change has been rather too gradual for us to have taken its 
measure and apportioned the praise or blame to any particular 
authors of the past or present, and in some cases there has been a 
thick clot of psychological jargon at the surface through which one 
has had to break before getting at the rich content of human 
development and interaction underneath it; but the resultant meal 
has generally been worth the operation. For there can, I think, be 
no doubt that right down inside the modern novel we do come 
upon humanity as we have never quite met it since the tragedies 
of Sophocles; as something primitive, questing, racial, and instinc- 
tive—so much of which was concealed in Victorian days by the 
false adjustments of an artificial civilization and the technique of a 
novel which never gave such people more than it could digest. 
That it had a stout digestion for some things cannot be denied; 
but they were not the vital instincts and absurd crudities that 
make all mankind into one. 

Of all the great Victorian novelists, ‘Trollope alone got something 
of this psychological proportion into his work. It may be complained 
that Dickens gave us flesh and blood in a way that perhaps nobody 
but Shakespeare and Tolstoy ever have before or since; but the 
flesh and blood of Dickens, even at his best, is the flesh and blood 
of men and women who lived right up against the shams and 
realities of industrial civilization. Thackeray, than whom perhaps 
no greater novelist ever lived, painted life as it was lived in its 
heights; and even Emily Bronté, who saw into the depths, looked 
down the deep and shadowed tunnel of man’s imagination instead 
of into the heart of his less appealing but no less vital animal nature. 
The objection to some of the paraphernalia of modern fiction—the 
bed, the mother complex, homosexuality, and the urinal—will cease 
when people realize that Trollope’s ideal, “that the novelist’s chief 
business is the creation of human men and women in whom one is 
forced to believe,’ has now come into its own. In the Victorian 
world—the world in which he lived—these things were either 
“sacred” or “secret,” too ‘“‘dirty” or too “beautiful” to discuss, 
whichever epithet made the best cloud in which to shroud them at 
the moment. It saw all these through one or other of the end of 
the telescope—never with the naked eye; and, while I cannot doubt 
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that some of the giants of that era must have seen things in better 
proportion, the time was not ripe for putting such views into print. 

In this way Trollope compares favourably with the Bronté sisters, 
who showed a strangely stirring discontent with the limitations of 
their environment, although he was, I think, of a less artistic stature 
than any of them except Anne. For Charlotte dared to stir the 
unruffled complexion of the mid-Victorian drawing-rooms by 
drawing the vivid character of Lucy Snow in what can only be 
called the throes of a great natural passion. Villette is one of the 
greatest cries in all literature; and surely the man is blind some- 
where who cannot see that the cry comes largely from a bird of 
dawning who is beating the golden cage of a falsely adjusted 
civilization. Her notion of true womanhood has won—as did those 
of Thomas Hardy and George Moore a generation later; but as a 
pioneer she went too far for her own comfort. In Emily’s achieve- 
ment we see one book achieve such a feat of the imagination that 
the pity and terror of it seemed largely to have drained her life; 
but Trollope was not of this heroic mould. He created in the 
comfortable seclusion of a vision that promised enough affinities 
with his world to be accepted without horror or dismay until he 
provoked both by the frank acknowledgments in his Autobiography. 
His novels owed too much to the influence of his masters, un- 
consciously assimilated and digested; but they began a movement 
which has almost outgrown our own age. 

The house-parties of Aldous Huxley and the starved adolescents 
of Stephen Spender look rather pale and rather futile beside 
Mr. Hardy, Mrs. Proudie, Mark and Lucy Roberts. The psychology 
which irradiates or darkens the situations in our best modern novels 
is almost faultless, and in this we have a whole paraphernalia of 
which Trollope was totally ignorant and had only his genius to 
guide him; but the fault of some modern novelists is that they have 
drawn such situations to a scale that is more than life-size, and 
here Trollope, who had but his genius to guide him, has the better 
of us. He was under no temptation to explain some of our virtues 
in terms of an inverted selfishness; and was, in fact, content to 
explain nothing at all. 

This sense of moral values is more in the foreground throughout 
the Barsetshire novels—doubtless partly because they deal with a 
cathedral city; but also, I think, because here he has a family in 
whom he takes all the interest, and for whom he bears all the love 

. . > 
of a father for his children. I feel that there is nothing more certain 
in all literature than that Trollope loved his characters. 

Now it is certainly true that any warmth of feeling which a 
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modern author may possess for his characters would be regarded 
somewhat askance by that school upon whom Trollope’s influence 
strikes me as being most potent; but I think that the difference 
between his age and our own in this respect is a moral rather than 
an artistic one—almost, in fact, a religious one. For to Trollope’s 
age (and he came into it here with all the rest) the Christian 
cosmology was almost taken for granted as a background to creation. 
The relationship of the universe to its Creator went right through 
all the relationships of life: the owned to their owners and the 
people to their family, their country, or their party. Before the 
growth of big combines and the construction of a mechanized 
society the personal relationship was the only kind that was ever 
recognized as a relationship in any real sense: and that was the 
attitude which the author adopted towards his characters. It was 
not unlike the attitude that God was believed to adopt towards 
His creation. | 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that Trollope’s characters were 
more lovable than are most of ours, and that he cared more who 
they were and what they did; but so unselfconscious and austerely 
artistic was his manipulation of them that they made a world all 
their own in the midst of much that was towering and catastrophic 
in the literature of his day. How like the Trollope country those 
books must have been, set as it was in the midst of an England 
that was everywhere growing industrial towns! As Mr. Walpole has 
said of it by way of introduction: “An old red-brick Canon’s house 
in the precincts of a Cathedral town, a snowy landscape beyond 
the window, a leaping fire, half-sleepiness, half-dream, the walls 
lined with books to the ceiling.” So let us leave this picturesque 
author, who had to die like the proverbial seed, to be born again in 
a new generation. He worked, at his zenith, for a fixed time every 
day with his watch on the table beside him—a habit which he 
possibly acquired in his Civil Service occupation; but no author 
who ever lived has been more free of the shackles of conventionality. 

This quiet and so patently English author, in spite of his Irish 
origin, let in a chink of light to the great mould of literature in his 
day that has irradiated the whole of ours. For if we owe our educa- 
tional and penal reforms to Dickens more than to any other of his 
day, our asylum reforms to Charles Reade, and the emancipation 
of women from domestic conventionality to the Bronté sisters, I 
think we owe our sense of proportion in the moral realm to 
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THE FUNERAL 
By Lady Julia Pakenham 


AS soon as he saw the announcement in The Times Evan knew 
he ought to go to the funeral. He hadn’t seen Miss Ferrers for some 
months—too many, his conscience told him—and now she was dead. 
He hadn’t even known she was ill. All the same, not for sentiment’s 
sake, not for sense of duty, not even for the fear of what people 
would say, would he go and see her buried. The decision seemed 
to have formed in his mind without any effort on his part, like 
a fact he had always been aware of. Death conjured up no very 
strong picture before him; what he saw was romantic and imper- 
sonal, a skull, an urn, a weeping angel, but when he thought of 
funerals he smelt again the decaying leaves and October frost in 
a country churchyard, he saw the red earth and the brown-tipped 
petals of white chrysanthemums. The black figures of his relations 
still formed a ghoulish chorus in the background while the words 
of the rector rang like a curse in his ears, “Earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust.’ He still shuddered when he remembered 
an aunt’s black gloved hand suddenly thrust through his arm. The 
horror of the business, so unnecessary and deliberate as it seemed 
to him, was far greater than any grief he had felt at the death 
of his father (a busy man who had never been at ease with his 
son), and he grew positively angry with the ridiculous and indecent 
tastes of the world as he began to anticipate the attempts his friends 
would make to inflict that horror on him again. But this time, 
he told himself as the telephone rang, he was no child and could 
resist them, and perhaps, after all, Miss Ferrers’s protegés would 
not relish these things in the same way as his great-aunts. 

The attack was led by Tony Bowcher. He was an architect like 
Evan, but by no means such a successful one, and his favourite 
occupation was making wax figures with which Miss Ferrers had 
ornamented her house. “Evan, my dear,”’ he squeaked, ‘“‘isn’t this 
too tragic. I don’t know what we shall all do without her, there’ll 
be absolutely nowhere to go. How are you getting down to-morrow?” 

“Well,” said Evan, ‘““I-——” 

“Oh, then you must come with us in Politzer’s car. We’re starting 
about ten. Pve never been to a funeral before so I’m longing for 
you to tell me what one does. Can I wear my lavender stock?” 

“If it makes you happy,” said Evan, “but I’m not coming. I 
can’t get away.” 
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“Not coming?” said Tony more shrilly than ever. “But, my dear, 
we're all going—Martin and Politzer, and Vivian’s making a 
special effort——” 

“Well, I’m not,” said Evan rudely and put back the receiver. 
He put up his hand to his forehead and found it was sticky. ““And 
this is only the beginning,” he said. 

Not long after the telephone rang again. It was Martin. And so 
on throughout the day. No one knew much about Emily Ferrers’s 
youth, which she had spent in London attending art schools, but 
in middle age she had inherited a small house in Monmouthshire 
and a comfortable income, and it was from her retirement to the 
country that her reputation as a hostess and a patron of the arts 
dated. Her house, which had been built as a lodge to a great house 
which had been destroyed by fire before it was finished, was a 
charming little eighteenth-century pavilion in the romantic solitude 
of the deserted park and it never failed to fascinate the precious 
young men whom she loved to collect round her. Her taste was 
catholic and she thought anything they created, particularly if it 
was quaint or amusing, wonderful, and the young men found her 
appreciation as comfortable as her hospitality. By the time of her 
death she had come to be a unique figure in their lives and it had 
not occurred to any of them now that they could do other than 
make the pilgrimage to her queer little house for the last time. 
Yet not one of them, Evan thought, as one after another they rang 
him up and expressed the same shocked but cowlike surprise on 
hearing that he was not going with them, not one of them seemed 
to share his feelings. They all seemed to view the funeral in the 
light of a new sort of party agreeably combining duty with excite- 
ment, but there was a complacency about them which, in spite 
of himself, shook Evan’s moral confidence. By the end of the day 
his assurance had sunk so low that he could no longer refrain from 
ringing up Zita. 

Zita’s father was a Lieutenant-Colonel and lived in Berkshire. 
She was almost a beauty and she had come to London with the 
intention of going on the films, but now she worked in a hat shop. 
She was not a very stimulating girl. Last time he had had dinner 
with her, which had been the day before, Evan had been so bored 
that he had decided to give up seeing her, but when away from 
her, her influence always reasserted itself. The idea of her was 
strong in him. She was tall and very thin with a small head and 
short curly hair which gave her an elongated appearance. But it 
got Evan, who was stocky, every time he saw her. To-night as he 
came into the dingy Greek Street restaurant and saw her in an old 
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jacket and skirt, leaning up against a screen and looking as though 
nothing in the world could interest her, he was again struck 
violently by her distinction. 

She didn’t bother to tell him he was late, and they sat down 
at a table in silence. Now that he was with her again, he found 
there was nothing to say. She was always easier down the telephone, 
for which she had certain mannerisms that deserted her in ordinary 
conversation. She didn’t help him and at last Evan had to come 
to the point himself. “Did you see that Emily Ferrers is dead?” 
he said. 

“T didn’t know she was ill,” said Zita. ‘“‘What did she die of?” 

“T don’t know. Heart failure, whatever that means. She’s being 
buried to-morrow.” 

“She must have been quite old,” said Zita, who had never met 
Miss Ferrers, but who had always been jealous of her, subcon- 
sciously, for having done so much for Evan. 

“She was sixty-nine, but she looked younger. She had a pink 
complexion like a wax doll and white hair like those cottonwool 
wigs you see at amateur dramatic societies’ performances of Jolanthe. 
And bright black eyes. She was a very pretty old lady.” 

“Yes,” said Zita, playing with her bread. 

“It must be nearly ten years ago that I met her. It was just 
after my mother had decided she couldn’t afford to keep me at 
Oxford any longer and I had been sent to learn the business of 
being an architect by tracing County Council designs for model 
cottages in an office in Brompton, as a great concession to my 
artistic tastes. I was spending the week-end bicycling earnestly 
round the country looking at the early English arches recommended 
by the guide book, when I came to Marlowe’s Ford. It’s a lonely 
village in a hollow and you really have to cross a ford to get to 
it, and though the guide book gave it a miss, the place attracted 
me so much that I thought the church might be worth looking 
at. As I opened the door a charming little figure in a straw hat 
with ribbons tied under the chin and a long cotton frock with a 
fichu stepped out. She might have come straight out of a Wheatley 
print. I think I thought she was a ghost. She said to me, ‘May 
I show you the church, I love it so,’ and that’s how it began.”’ 

“She must have liked you a lot.” 

Evan didn’t answer directly, but half involuntarily a mental 
picture of himself appeared before him. He was a very good-looking 
young man and if he was not quite so good-looking at twenty-nine 
as at twenty, he was naturally the last person to be aware of it. 
His broad sculptured features, his fair hair curling over the ears, 
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his large grey eyes and long black lashes, were as remarkable as 
ever, but he had always been too short for his build and now that 
his appearance was no longer so boyish it was becoming heavy. 

“She got me my first job,” he said. “She knew all the people 
I wanted; in fact, I don’t believe there was anyone with faintly 
chi-chi tastes she didn’t know.” 

“Didn’t she get you your last one too?” 

“What do you mean?” said Evan quickly, and a sudden shiver 
went through his heart. “Did I tell you that? I met Bellarcose 
with Tony. She had nothing to do with it, nothing,” he repeated, 
and the blood rushed up in him as though it were going to choke 
him. “Zita,’? he said hoarsely, and stopped. She was still playing 
with her bread. The tide of blood sank down again. “‘Let’s go from 
here,”’ he finished. 

The next morning Evan meant to spend in a fever of work as 
a kind of salve to his conscience. But to-day luck was against him, 
which was unusual with him as he had been a very lucky man. 
At twenty-nine, by the help of a talent for modishly rehashing old 
styles, quite a lot of hard work, his exceptional good looks and 
luck, Evan had become a smart and successful architect. The luck 
had been Miss Emily Ferrers, without whose help, as he himself 
acknowledged, he might still have been copying County Council 
cottages instead of dashing off fantastic sketches for millionaires. 
The highest point in his career had been reached when Lord 
Bellarcose, one of the richest and most eccentric men in England, 
had decided to build a palace in imitation of Beckford’s Fonthill. 
Lord Bellarcose declared that he had no views about style and 
that his only stipulation was that his palace must be larger than 
Beckford’s abbey, but he was probably more under the influence 
of Beckford than he knew, for he had immediately taken a fancy 
to the graceful sketches of eighteenth-century Gothic which Evan 
had presented. The building was nearly finished and Evan was 
to have spent the morning discussing the final details with Bellarcose, 
but the latter had had an attack of gout and put him off. The 
morning was on Evan’s hands. 

Tony had rung him up once to ask him if he’d changed his mind 
and to inform him that pictures and accounts of Bellarcose’s palace 
had appeared in The Architectural Review and various other of the 
luxurious magazines that pride themselves on their artistic 
photography. 

“Tt looked heaven, I couldn’t believe you’d done it,” he 
lisped. 

“Never misses an opportunity to make himself unpleasant,” 
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thought Evan, who was aware that Tony had been hoping to get 
the commission from Bellarcose himself, and he went out and 
bought copies of them all. He duly admired the photographs which 
were mostly taken in the Russian manner so that the building 
appeared to be falling backwards against a black and white sky, 
but the letterpress struck him as unbearably fatuous. “Evan 
Longworth is one of the few young architects with anything of 
their own to say. He has designed for Lord Bellarcose the only 
really imaginative building of the last ten years.” “An exquisitely 
modern jest on an eighteenth-century theme. . . .” Usually Evan 
was grateful for journalistic praise in any form, but this was too 
much. One of the magazines had reproduced some charming pen 
and ink sketches which Evan had done of the house as it should 
look when finished. “The spirit of Strawberry Hill so perfectly 
recaptured that it is almost impossible not to believe they are the 
work of some eighteenth-century master.”” Evan pushed them away 
impatiently and sharpened a pencil. 

Ten o’clock passed and he thought that all his friends, fantastic 
and obscene in their funereal black, would now have left for the 
wilds of Monmouthshire. Thank God it was too late for him to 
go now he thought. He decided to ring up Zita, though he knew it 
made her unpopular in her hat shop, but she briskly cut short the 
conversation, and clicked back the receiver in a peculiarly irritating 
way. He looked all round his room, up and down, and found no 
comfort. It was impossible to stay in it any longer. Involuntarily 
he looked at his watch and abandoned the struggle. He ran out 
of the house and shouted “Taxi!” 

As he sat in the slow train for Chepstow he tried to think what 
he was doing. He knew this train of old, as he knew every train 
for Chepstow, and he was perfectly aware when he took it that 
he wouldn’t arrive in time for the funeral. He supposed he was 
trying to run away from himself, but, as he reflected grimly, no 
wonder he didn’t succeed at this pace. Was he now, at last, by 
this unwilling tribute, paying back to Miss Ferrers something he 
had never paid her in life. It was not that he had been neglectful 
of her, he had always been charming to her and sent her little 
presents, and he had visited her frequently. In the days of his 
poverty he had, in fact, stayed with her for months on end. 
But in his heart he had always felt guilty. Those hot hands with 
which she gripped his arm when they went for walks under the 
dripping trees, that rose pink cheek he used to kiss good night 
and good-morning, those bright black eyes following him round 
the room, there was something in them to which he could not 
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respond. He had even been secretly a little bit nauseated and he 
was ashamed of his nausea. 

It was unbelievable that that unnatural preservation was now 
decaying. 

Rain was falling gently when he got to Chepstow. A squat crimson 
bus had Marlowe’s Ford written on it and he got in. It was slow, 
but it suited his mood better to slip in quietly as one of the natives 
than to arrive in a station taxi as an obvious stranger. Besides time 
had stood still long ago. 

The road stabbed him with its intense familiarity. Barton St. 
Andrew, Barton St. James, the lonely Cross-in-Hand inn at the 
top of the hill, the wood where the wet branches of the trees rustled 
against the top of the bus, and then the steep drop down into 
Marlowe’s Ford. He got out just before they came into the village 
and took a footpath that he knew ran round the churchyard, but 
he had not reached the side gate he was making for, when he heard 
a loud voice. Raising himself on tip-toe he looked over the wall 
and saw it all again. Strangely transformed into likenesses of his 
relations in their black clothes, his friends stood dumbly round while 
the terrible voice declaimed, ‘‘Man that is born of woman hath 
but a short time to live, and is full of misery. He cometh up and 
is cut down like.a flower; he fleeth as it were a shadow and never 
continueth in one stay.” 

The black ghouls swayed together a little, their faces white and 
expressionless as masks, and as the clergyman raised a handful of 
earth in the air Evan was choked with the impulse to cry aloud. 
He wanted to shout “She hadn’t a short time to live and she wasn’t 
full of misery! You are laying her down and trampling on her 
who had more life than any of you!”’ but instead he dropped back 
from the wall and ran madly away from the place. 

He didn’t look where he was running, but he knew he was running 
towards her house. It lay in the middle of a wood that formed 
the edge of what had once been a great domain, but after the big 
house had been burnt down, the owners had given up heart and 
abandoned the place. No trace of any building remained except 
Miss Ferrers’s elegant little lodge in the eighteenth-century Gothic 
which so enraptured her young men. But indeed, though the 
identity of the architect was unknown, in that style nothing prettier 
could be imagined. 

Evan approached it now from the back, which had always been 
like the back of a real lodge-keeper’s lodge, uncared for and 
surrounded by mysterious sheds and outhouses. There was a loosely 
built stone wall round the house, and catching at the branch of 
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a sycamore sapling, which sent a shower of rain drops onto his 
curling hair, he swung himself onto it, but it seemed to crumble 
under his feet and with a clatter of stones he pitched forward onto 
his knees. The draggled hens flung themselves squawking against 
the wire netting of their pen which clanged in answer, and dust 
and feathers flew up. The back door stood open and Evan, feeling 
shaken and rather foolish, waited for Ethel or Ivy to come out to 
see what the noise had been. But no one came. 

After a moment he realized that both the maids would be at 
the funeral and suddenly, completely reassured, he walked into the 
house. He had a feeling that the house of death should have the 
blinds drawn down and be pervaded by an unnatural hush, but 
here everything struck him by its cheerfulness and quaintness as 
it always had done. It was almost unnaturally like itself. The 
cuckoo clock in the kitchen was ticking as loudly as usual, the fire 
was burning brightly, the remains of the cat’s dinner lay on an 
enamel plate under the table. The dining-room, a gay little room 
in sugar pink and white, was so full of Miss Ferrers’s personality it 
seemed impossible she should not at any moment come in. 

Evan sat helplessly down on a solid chair. Hundreds of scenes 
he had played with her in the past came back to him. There wasn’t 
a piece of furniture in the room which wasn’t associated with some 
particular incident, but of all those which he recalled one easily 
surpassed the other in vividness. It had taken place two years ago 
when, in bad health and unable to concentrate on his work, he 
had come down to Monmouthshire to recuperate. He had arrived 
on a damp misty day like to-day and come up from the station 
by bus. He remembered how Miss Ferrers had been standing in 
the doorway in one of her old-fashioned light dresses to welcome 
him. After tea they had gone for a little walk and Evan had com- 
plained about the lack of work. ; 

“But, boy darling,’ said Miss Ferrers, “there’s the very thing 
waiting for you. Henry Bellarcose is scouring the country for an 
architect to build him a palace the like of which has never been 
on land or sea. [ll write to him about you.” 

“Tt’s sweet of you, but what’s the use?” said Evan. “I haven’t 
an idea in my head. I must be suffering from night-starvation.” 

She squeezed his arm. “Once you’ve been here a little while 
something will come. I know I can make you have an idea. In the 
meantime, why don’t you look through my old portfolios. I hardly 
know what’s in them myself, but they’re full of the queerest sketches 
done by my talented forefathers, and they might suggest something 
to you.” 
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_ He smiled, not taking her very seriously, but when they went 
indoors she promptly ran upstairs and brought down five large 
portfolios. 

“Look at them while I have my rest,” she said, and left him alone. 

Without much eagerness he opened one at random and imme- 
diately came on a series of beautifully executed Indian ink sketches 
of the original mansion that had been destroyed by fire at an early 
stage of its building. He could hardly believe his eyes, for it was 
his ideal house, the house he would most like to have built. He 
studied the drawings fascinated, then put them all on one side and 
took them up to his bedroom. Half the night he spent looking at 
them, and the longer he looked the more he was struck by the 
amazing perfection of the design. It was extraordinary that some- 
thing on such a colossal scale should be so perfect. It was a tragedy 
it had never been finished, and as that thought occurred to him, 
he realized still more forcibly that it was something of that sort 
that Bellarcose wanted. Without mentioning his discovery to Miss 
Ferrers or anyone else, he took the drawings back with him to 
London with the intention of adapting them, but adaptation was 
ridiculous, if not impossible, when everything was already so perfect 
and so clearly shown down to the last detail in plans of the interior. 
And so, almost unintentionally, Lord Bellarcose’s palace grew up 
an exact replica (with the addition of a few modern con- 
veniences) of the house planned by the obscure architect, John 
Western, in 1771. Afterwards he had thought it safest to destroy 
the original sketches, as they were signed and dated. And now Miss 
Ferrers, who was the only person who might have seen the plans, 
was dead and no one could ever know. 

“But that is what I can’t believe,” thought Evan. “She can’t be 
dead, she must be here.’’ And with a sudden impulse he rose to 
his feet and called, “‘Miss Ferrers, are you there?”’ 

“Evan, darling,”’ she answered, ‘“‘come in here.” 

It seemed so much more natural that she should reply than 
otherwise, that Evan went through into the next room at once 
without thinking. She was sitting by the fire in the Victorian petit 
point chair in which she always sat, with a big book on her knees. 
Her head was down, but he could see the white wool of her hair 
and the pink wax of her cheek perfectly clearly. He opened his 
mouth but found he could say nothing. She did not speak either 
but patted a stool beside her chair and he walked over, threading 
his way between the bric-a-brac with which the room was strewn, 
with the automatic care of a familiar, and sat down. Then he looked 
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It was one of her portfolios, though one he felt sure he had never 
seen before, and full of loose sketches like the others. She turned 
the pages over absently till she came to a piece of thin folded paper, 
which she smoothed out very carefully and held out to Evan with 
a smile. He gave one look and sprang up, knocking the portfolio 
off her knees. It was a very detailed architectural drawing of the 
palace he had built for Lord Bellarcose, signed John Western, and 
dated 1771. 

Perhaps he fainted. When he came to himself, he found he was 
lying on the floor near the window with his back to the fire, clutching 
the legs of a chair. Pulling himself shakily to his feet, he called 
‘Miss Ferrers!”’, but there was no answer. He turned slowly round 
and saw that she was no longer there. 

He had accepted her presence as normal, but now that she was 
gone he was terrified. He rushed to the chair she had sat in, over- 
turning a little table covered in books, etuis and china figurines. 
A glass dome smashed with a resounding crash and the decapitated 
wax flowers it had contained rolled madly in all directions. The 
portfolio lay on the floor where he had knocked it, and he hastily 
picked up the scattered contents. One view of Alpine scenery 
followed another, interspersed with little girls and kittens, flowers 
and heavily shaded casts, but of Bellarcose’s palace there was no 
trace. Evan sat down and pushed his hair back from his forehead. 
His hand shook uncontrollably. “I imagined it,”’ he said aloud, but 
he knew he was incapable of imagining that elegant drawing of 
the facade which was one he had often felt to be missing in the 
series. His voice horrified him in the stillness. Here at last was the 
silence of death of which he had so often heard. 

He wanted desperately to run as fast out of the place as he could, 
but he dared not go. Rapidly he went through the sketches again, 
then flung the portfolio violently to the other end of the room. It hit 
another little table and the silver balls on a glass tree tinkled like 
tiny bells. Evan leapt up from his chair and pushed it so roughly 
that it ran with protesting squeaks across the room. But there was 
nothing underneath. He flung back the hearthrug, raised the 
curtains, turned up the frills of the armchairs. Finally, he lost all 
control of himself and tore down pictures, pulled books out of the 
shelves in armfuls, clawed at the boards with his nails, and bur- 
rowed under the sofa. In this position he heard voices outside. All 
too familiar voices they were, the shrill voice of Tony, the baying 
voice of Politzer. 

“Good God,” said Politzer, ‘‘What’s been in here?” 

“Be careful, it’s coming out!” squealed Tony. They stood 
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apprehensively near the door and stared as Evan wriggled 
slowly out. 

“I didn’t know you were down here. I didn’t see you at the 
funeral,” said Politzer. ° 

“ve lost something,” said Evan, steadying himself by the arm 
of the sofa. “I was looking for it.” 

“No!” said Tony. 

“Tt was a drawing,” said Evan. “A drawing of a house.” 

“Yours?” 

“No, not mine.” The presence of other people was pulling him 
together. 

“T think,” said Tony, “that that is it about to fall out of your 
pocket.” He put out his hand and neatly flipped up a piece of paper 
hanging on the very edge of Evan’s pocket. ‘““May I look,” he said. 

Taking it to the window and spreading it out on the sill, he began 
to examine it carefully, but Evan did not wait for him to take in 
the full meaning. He did not try to explain anything away or to 
appeal to Tony as a friend. He knew Tony. There was nothing 
he could do except take the next train back to London. 

John Western’s designs were destined to be left unfinished. Lord 
Bellarcose took the news that he only had a copy of this obscure 
eighteenth-century architect’s work as badly as Tony had hoped, 
but instead of engaging him to complete or adapt it, he became 
bored with the whole idea of owning the largest house in England 
and abandoned the place. Some years later he succeeded in selling 
it at a great loss as a lunatic asylum. But Evan had already obtained 
a substantial portion of his fee, with which and the money arising 
from the sale of Miss Ferrers’s house and effects, which she left him 
absolutely, he is able to lead a pleasant life as a country gentleman. 
He has given up the profession of architecture. He is not very rich, 
but he is married to the daughter of a local earl and he hunts 
a good deal. Tony and his friends have not yet found another 
Miss Ferrers, and Zita still works in a hat shop. 
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FASHIONS IN ETERNITY 


By Arnold Palmer 


IF you walk from the Santissima Trinita de’Monti along the terrace 
of the Pincian Hill, where the oranges are ripe now, you will enjoy 
a splendid, and a famous, view of Rome. By this terrace, sixty years 
ago, past the Villa Medici (where Galileo was once imprisoned) 
and the marble basin full of water which stands in front of it, Daisy 
Miller made to her rendezvous with Mr. Giovanelli waiting with 
his nosegay beneath a tree; and for ages before that the terrace, the 
villa, the fountain, and even the view must have been almost exactly 
as they are to-day. 

Many paintings (there is one by Corot in the Municipal Gallery 
in Dublin) prove it. True, there is a new bust of Chateaubriand in 
the wall beside the villa, but it is in keeping with surroundings 
which, everywhere and always, are a reminder of the long tradition 
of distinguished visitors (real or fictitious, they acquire in time a 
common quality) to the Eternal City. To your left, as you admire 
the view, in the same slanting street where, fifty years later, the 
Millers were to find rooms, Henry Beyle wrote the first pages of his 
Promenades dans Rome—still a most, if not the most, enlivening guide- 
book to the monuments. Leaving his friends in a fashionable pension 
in the via Condotti (“la vue de tant de fats ennuyés m’eut gaté 
Rome’), he had climbed the hill in search of peace and a prospect, 
and found both in the via Gregoriana. (“De la table ou j’écris je 
vois les trois quarts de Rome; et, en face, de l’autre coté de la 
ville, s’éléve majestueusement la coupole de Saint-Pierre. Le soir, 
lorsque le soleil se couche, je l’apercois 4 travers les fenétres de 
Saint-Pierre, et, une demi-heure aprés, ce dome admirable se 
dessine sur cette teinte si pure d’un crepuscule orangé surmonté 
au haut du ciel de quelque étoile qui commence a pardaitre. Rien 
sur la terre ne peut étre comparé a cela.”) Six and a half years 
before, in a little room beneath him, at the foot of the Spanish 
Steps, Keats had died in the arms of Severn. Just beyond, indistin- 
guishable in the sea of roofs, is the coffee-shop where you can sit 
with the ghosts of Wagner and Rossini; and somewhere there, too, 
a little farther, is the restaurant where you may lunch at a table 
once occupied by Harold Lloyd, or by Carnera. As for your hotel 
bedroom, you will have a job to find one which (if you believe the 
manager) has not sheltered Marion Crawford, or G. K. C., or 
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Bourget, or Marie Corelli, or Roger Fry, or Henry Seton Merriman, 
or possibly Henry James himself. Wherever you go, you tread in the 
footsteps of illustrious predecessors. You may arrive determined to 
do, in Rome, as the Romans do. You soon resign yourself to doing 
what previous visitors have done. Their traces are inescapable, and 
I don’t see how the Romans themselves avoid them. 

But if our view is unimpaired, if the crowds in the Borghese Gar- 
dens loiter as slowly now as on the day when Mr. Winterbourne 
and Miss Miller tried, in their Anglo-Saxon way, to walk there, in 
other directions Rome has changed and is greatly changing. To the 
north, through the Porta del Popolo and along the via Flaminia, 
and to the east, beyond the Porta Pia and along the via Nomentana, 
large blocks of modern flats have arisen, similar to those erected, 
and so freely photographed, in Stockholm. (With a dozen snapshots 
of these and, for caption, ‘““The Eternal City,’ the editor of an 
illustrated paper could make an amusing page.) Rome is growing. 
Its population, 1,200,000, has increased by 20 per cent in the last 
five years. The Duce is said to be ambitious to raise it once again 
to 2,000,000, the figure it reached in the days of Augustus, and the 
report may well be true. The external evidences of the greatness 
of ancient Rome have a stimulating effect upon him. He has built 
a forum and given it his name. He has caused to be made, and dis- 
played in the centre of the city, a series of maps in coloured marble, 
showing the growth and decay and regrowth of Roman control of 
the Mediterranean. 

The loud speakers on the roof of the Palazzo Venezia and all 
round the square, even as far as the forum of Trajan; the echoing 
cries of the newsboys under the Galleria Colonna, with their frequent 
editions of (censored) sheets; the numerous soldiers, including 
genuine Abyssinians—newly enlisted, in new, picturesque uniforms, 
and still a novelty appreciated by the crowds—who stroll everlast- 
ingly and everywhere; they all keep the atmosphere taut, they all, 
I suppose, tell a tale which a mimosa tree, just coming into flower 
beneath my window, silently, unremittingly, and often successfully 
did its best to make me forget. Walking to the Appian Way on a 
Saturday afternoon, I saw hundreds of civilian boys, seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, being drilled by officers in uniform. They did 
not drill very well. No Englishman will find it easy to believe in 
them, and I wondered what the German tourists, large parties of 
whom are now permitted to visit Rome, thought of them or even of 
the regular army with its lounging gait and its sporadic use of the 
razor. Do they allow themselves to question the worth of their new 
allies? Do memories of their old allies, on whom they relied in 1914, 
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puzzle their obedient minds as they surge in the wake of their 
personal conductor? 

Whatever the resemblances between Fascist and Nazi doctrines, 
there is still a world of difference between Rome and Berlin. In 
Italy, one is not clanked at in the street, or barked at in the Customs. 
The Romans may be fresh from a successful campaign (reluctance 
to remove the stains of battle from tunics, and a clinging to the 
service topee even in midwinter, show how fresh they are), they 
may be keyed up by a conviction, a carefully fostered conviction, that 
they are the coming people. To northern eyes they still seem, what- 
ever their poverty and their loss of ancient liberties, the smiling 
inhabitants of a sunny land, reproducing with almost obstinate 
faithfulness the happy scenes of railway posters. And in Rome, 
surrounded by those golden walls and silvery fountains, who could 
be persistently truculent without an effort? Cheerfulness must keep 
breaking through—and, in fact, does. 

In Florence where, amid the cloisters and the frescoes, the churches 
of Brunelleschi and the palaces of Michelozzo, the Botticellis and 
the Fra Angelicos, the Madonnas and the Holy Families, Norman 
Douglas sits, annihilating Christian art and smiling his pagan 
smile, there are fewer outward signs of the new, or of any particular, 
regime. Let Rome be earnest, if she chooses. Florence, a rival 
capital rather than a provincial city, seems as little disposed as ever 
to take Rome at her own valuation; and, since serenity is a quality 
apt to be associated with age, Florence now seems older in spirit 
than her far older competitor. A hundred and ten years ago, 
Stendhal wrote “Rome est un Etat despotique. . . . Florence est 
Poasis ot: tous les pauvres persécutés d’ Italie cherchent un asile.” I do 
not know if one can go as far as that to-day, but Italy provides many 
opportunities for noting that that inquisitive and indefatigable old 
man, who had views on everything, managed not merely to be right, 
but to remain right. It is an enviable knack, given to the happy few. 


Wood engraving by RoBertT GiBBINGs 
Reproduced by permission of the Redfern Gallery 
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THE SOURCES OF BENNETT’S 
“OLD WIVES’ TALE” 


By Georges Lafourcade 


WHETHER the Old Wives? Tale is Arnold Bennett’s best novel 
remains to be seen. But there can be no doubt that it has for many 
years been widely considered as a masterpiece. When it was begun 
in 1907, the author sat down to his work with the firm intention of 
making it his magnum opus. It achieved success slowly, but steadily, 
in a way designed to inspire confidence.* Its reputation has survived 
a considerable change of tastes and fashions and seems now certain 
to endure; for, apart from its intrinsic merits, the novel combines 
qualities of realism and selection which ought to command the 
permanent approval of the English mind. With its variety of scenes 
and wealth of incidents, the book is a perpetual compromise: a 
compromise between the author and his models, the author and 
his public, the author and himself.t It has become and is likely to 
remain a classic. As such it invites critical analysis and should 
repay dissection. 

Arnold Bennett was never at pains to conceal his sources. While 
always emphasizing (with the characteristic dislike of the journalist 
for the scholar) that he “hated the awful business of research” and 
was incapable of it, he frankly and almost complacently recorded 
in his prefaces, essays, or journals the models and incidents, which, 
as he thought, had an influence on the writing of his novels. Authors 
however should never be trusted even when they least appear to 
cover their traces. There is such a thing as unconscious imitation. 
There is such a thing as displaying one source so as to conceal 
another. There is also such a thing as labouring under a delusion: 
in April 1908 Bennett wrote that he was “so influenced”’ by the 
style of Stendhal that he began to write his novel in a freer vein as 
the passages describing the birth of Constance’s son and the “‘kids’ 
party” in the second book of the Old Wives’ Tale would show. I defy 
anyone to detect in the incriminated pages the slightest Stendhalian 


flavour. 


* “For six weeks after [the publication] the English public steadily confirmed an 
opinion . . . that the work was honest but dull . . .; however the reception of the book 
gradually became less and less frigid” (Old Wives’ Tale, Preface). 

+ “The sagacious artist respects basic national prejudices . . . [He] can only go a very 
little further than is quite safe . . . he puts into the trappings of the time as much of his 
eternal self as they will safely hold” (The Author's Craft, pp. 113 and 116). 
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Bennett’s statements in this respect should be duly checked and 
verified. The sources of the Old Wives’ Tale, like those of any realistic 
novel on such a scale, must needs be numerous and variegated. 
They range from mere general influences such as Maupassant, 
Moore, and Dostoievsky, to incidents borrowed directly from life 
without any literary medium (the meeting with the fat woman in 
the Duval Restaurant,* Sophia’s discovery of Gerald’s unfaithfulness 
as he drives past her in a cab, etc.}), and to more purely literary 
sources in which Bennett has made use of material which had already 
been prepared for the public as literature of some sort. It is of the 
latter category that I shall chiefly have to speak; and I shall confine 
my attention to three central sections of the book: the starting-point 
or “situation” proper (the two girls in the drapers’ shop) ; the public 
execution scene at Auxerre; and the siege of Paris. It is hoped that 
in the process something may be learnt about the methods of the 
novelist and possibly about the artistic value of his work. 

We know that the novel was conceived in November 1903 when 
the scene witnessed by Bennett at a Paris restaurant afforded a 
general theme: the slow degeneration of feminine beauty into old 
age and ugliness; this theme he immediately enlarged and developed 
by comparing and contrasting it with Maupassant’s Une Vie. How it 
occurred to him to give the fat woman a sister is not so clear. The 
statement made several years later in the Preface that he wanted to 
‘so one better” than Maupassant should be received with caution. 
But it is quite possible that for the sake of contrast and variety he 
thought of combining Une Vie with Histoire dune Fille de Ferme which 
is the only novel of Maupassant mentioned in the entry of the 
Journals for November 1903. One thing seems certain: from the 
beginning one of the sisters was destined to a quiet stay-at-home 
career while the progress of the other must be through scandalous 
adventures. In fact Sophia was to have become, in Bennett’s own 
words, “‘a whore and all that.’’ He was still of the same mind several 
months later when he recorded as material for his novel the death 
of a mysterious pretty English woman from Liverpool ‘‘who gave 
lessons in English to a constant stream of messieurs chics and expired 
alone at 7 rue Bréda after being robbed by a Spanish male friend.’’+ 
It was only much later and in accordance with that policy of com- 
promise which has been described that Bennett changed his mind. 
But it is well that the reader should know from what abominations 
Sophia Baines was saved and how truly miraculous was the triumph 


* Preface and Journals, I, p. 130. 


t This incident was suggested by an actual experience in the life of one of Bennett’s 
near relatives, as I was informed by a member of his family. t Journals, I, p. 153. 
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of her virtue over the temptations which beset her creator’s 
mind. 

Still, all this supplied but a general idea: the setting down in 
minute detail of the widely different lives of two sisters. They had 
to become individualized ; the proper background must be provided 
for their characters and evolutions: the draper’s shop, the two con- 
trasting marriages with the shop-assistant and the rich young fop 
who proves disloyal and unworthy. I believe that this situation was 
found by Bennett in a book which has not to my knowledge been 
mentioned before in connection with the Old Wives’ Tale: Balzac’s 
Maison du Chat qui Pelote. 

That Bennett knew the novel by October 1908 there can be no 
reasonable doubt. He had already read much Balzac in the original 
or in translations before he went abroad. After a little time spent in 
Paris he could claim that he had “read all the absolutely first-class 
French novels of the nineteenth century.”’* It is inconceivable that 
he should have missed La Maison du Chat qui Pelote. 

There we find, standing in the middle of the rue St.-Denis, 
“presque au coin de la rue du Petit-Lion,” the “Maison du Chat qui 
Pelote,” the shop of the “Maitre Drapier Guillaume” as precisely 
located as the Baines’s shop in St. Luke’s Square. Of the daily trade 
and of the routine of the shop we get some very technical glimpses, 
as in the description of the last day of stocktaking which, though 
less pleasant and much shorter, is probably as accurate as the scene 
of the “‘tickets”’ in the fifth chapter of the Old Wives’ Tale. Madame 
Guillaume has none of the mellow charm of Mrs. Baines, but the 
two worthy ladies occupy a very similar position. Madame 
Guillaume has two daughters, Virginie and Augustine, who 
immediately remind us of Constance and Sophia. True Virginie is 
probably far plainer than Constance, as she takes after her mother, 
‘mais la jeunesse atténuait Pair disgracieux que sa ressemblance 
avec sa mére donnait parfois a sa figure; et ... elle était douce 
et patiente.”’ Physically at least, Augustine is the Sophia of the 
family: “‘mignonne, gracieuse et pleine de candeur,”’ she is distin- 
guished by an ‘“‘absence de tout lien physique avec ses parents” 
and, like Sophia, dislikes her commercial surroundings and yearns 
for romance; ‘Augustine avait regu du hasard une ame assez 
élevée pour sentir le vide de cette existence. Elle semblait écouter 
de loin les confuses révélations de cette vie passionnée qui met 
les sentiments a un plus haut prix que les choses.” 

We are now sorely tempted to find in the premier commis of 
Maitre Guillaume, Joseph Lebas, ‘“‘orphelin et sans fortune,” ‘au 

* Fournals, I, p. 141. 
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coeur aussi excellent que ses jambes etaient longues et son buste 
épais,” a first sketch, or rather a negative print of the memorable 
Daniel Povey. All the more so as the symmetry is completed by the 
presence of Théodore de Sommervieux, the aristocratic young 
dandy, whose good looks and faithless heart are obviously reminis- 
cent of those of Gerald Scales. 

Here ends the resemblance, and it should be duly pointed out 
that in those very similarities there are substantial differences. But 
even those show how Bennett probably conceived some of his 
characters in direct contrast to those of Balzac. Maitre Guillaume, 
who plays a prominent part as master of the shop and head of the 
family in Balzac’s novel, was deliberately cast aside by Bennett; 
John Baines is from the beginning of the tale a hopeless invalid 
confined to his bed by paralysis. But we hear enough about his past 
importance and commercial ability to know him as not unworthy 
of his formidable French colleague. The reason for his being thus 
placed in the background is obvious: Bennett wanted to make room 
for Mrs. Baines, to depict as the central figure of the first book of 
his novel one of those mellowing matrons, charming though masterful, 
that he delighted to portray, as his Leonora shows well enough. The 
searchlight has been transferred from the husband to the wife. 

But the central difference lies in the character of Sophia. Here is 
a girl as pretty and attractive as Augustine and with the same 
romantic longings of escape from the shop. But Augustine proves 
weak and nerveless in presence of grief and disillusion. She implores 
the mercy of her husband’s mistress, she goes for advice to her 
relatives, she finally dies of a broken heart. We can understand 
Bennett’s reaction to such a character. ‘Pll show them how a lass 
of the Five Towns would behave in such circumstances.” Hence the 
amazing energy and commercial astuteness of Sophia. In fact her 
figure assumes new and more vigorous significance when confronted 
with that of Augustine. 

For there can, of course, be no question of belittling Bennett’s 
originality. He had lived in a draper’s shop when he was a boy. 
He wanted to introduce into his novels that regional element of 
which he was a master. What need had he to turn to Balzac unless 
he wanted to? But the fact remains that the general conception of 
the Old Wives’ Tale was not to begin with necessarily connected with 
the Five Towns as the entries in the Journals* show. That it was not 
either connected with a draper’s shop is obvious from Sacred and 
Profane Love, in which Carlotta Peel, that first sketch of Sophia, 
belongs to the more genteel circles of Burslem Society. It was 

* Journals, I, pp. 130-131 and 153. 
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probably Balzac’s novel which induced him to connect his two 
heroines with the commercial background which his own recollec- 
tions readily supplied. It was in conformity as well as in contrast to 
Balzac’s novel that the initial situation of the Old Wives’ Tale was 
conceived. One last detail will give a further instance of the semi- 
negative character of this influence: the sign-board of Balzac’s shop, 
“Le Chat qui pelote,” is accorded special prominence; it gives its 
title to the novel; it is described at length in the first pages. Bennett, 
on the other hand, carefully points out that there was no sign-board 
to the Baines’s shop: ‘“‘A strange peculiarity was that it bore no 
sign-board. Once it had had a large sign-board which a memorable 
gale had blown into the Square. Mr. Baines had decided not to 
replace it. He had always objected to what he called ‘puffing.’ ”’ 
The change is symbolic. 

The material which was used for the two other episodes under dis- 
cussion—the public execution at Auxerreand the siege of Paris—is ofa 
less literary character, and Bennett himself hasreferred to its existence. 

He asserts somewhat vaguely in the Preface that he has never 
been present at a public execution “‘as the whole of my information 
about public executions was derived from a series of articles on 
them which I read in the Paris Matin.’ I was able, through the 
courtesy of the Directors of the Matin, who gave me permission to 
consult the files of the paper in their library, to trace the articles 
to which Bennett alludes. They are six in number and appeared 
between August 22 and 27, 1907, over the name of Georges de 
Labruyere. They all deal with public executions, but Bennett chiefly 
made use of those of the 24th and 25th of August, describing the 
execution of Eyraud. He has followed them with a closeness which 
is astonishing. In fact the execution of Rivain in the third book of 
the Old Wives’ Tale is nothing but a description—at second hand—of 
the execution of Eyraud. 

The motive for the crime of his Rivain is, however, different. 
It will be remembered that Rivain had killed the “‘celebrated 
Claudine Jacquinot,”’ who was ‘‘a tremendous-er-wrong ’un here 
in the forties’ in order to “‘steal her jewels and money for a younger 
lady friend.’ Eyraud, who was executed on February 3, 1891, had 
murdered a bailliff, Gouffé, with the help of an accomplice, Gabrielle 
Bompart. It seems that Bennett, to make the crime more romantic 
and justify the excitement of the crowd, borrowed its motive and 
circumstances from another ‘“‘case” mentioned by Georges de 
Labruyére*—that of Prado, who had killed Marie Aguétant, a 
“demi-mondaine” of the passage Saunier. 

* Matin, August 26, 1907. 
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With the description of the effect produced in the night- 
restaurants by the news that the execution is about to take place 
we are back again to Eyraud and the description of Labruyere: 


Aussitot des parties s’organisent. On ne se couche pas. On fréte des fiacres 
ow lon s’en va en bandes. Tout un peuple de fétards, de filles, d’apaches, 
grands et petits, commence 4 refluer vers le Boulevard Voltaire et la Rue 
de la Roquette. 


Bennett now adheres closely to the text of the newspaper. The 
orgiastic atmosphere during the night preceding the execution is 
obviously suggested by the flamboyant tone of the articles. The 
clearing of the square by the police with the exception of the 
“privilégiés que laissaient filtrer les barrages” is also mentioned. 
It will be remembered that Gerald and Chirac, thanks to the 
latter’s coupe-file, are among these “privilégiés.” The sadistic 
impatience of the maddened crowd, on which Bennett so powerfully 
enlarges, the crowded cafés and the drinking scenes, all is there, 
down to the ditty roared by the crowd: 


Le voila 
Nicolas 
Ah! Ah! Ah! 


Next comes the arrival of the wagon bringing the guillotine, with 
its red lantern, the fitting together of the pieces supervised by 
Deibler, the testing of the triangular blade, the departure of the 
workmen and assistants who, after having “‘retiré leur blouse et 
réendossé leurs vétements de ville” (“The workmen doffed their 
blouses and put on coats”), adjourn to a neighbouring public house 
for refreshments. Here Bennett has made use of one further detail, 
of a particularly sinister nature, mentioned by Labruyére. But he 
has half-veiled and attenuated it so that it is almost unintelligible to 
the dazed Sophia who hears the executioners coming down the 
stairs of the Hotel de Vézelay after their meal: 


Then, after an age, she heard a door open, and a low voice say something 
commandingly in French, and then a “‘Oui, Monsieur” and a general descent 
of the stairs. The executioner and his aids were leaving. “You,” cried a 
drunken English voice from an upper floor—it was the middle-aged English- 
man translating what the executioner had said—‘‘you will take the head.” 


The French text makes this brutally plain: 
Deibler tutoie ses employés. Il leur donne quelques indications. ‘Toi, 


dit-il 4 un, tu prendras la téte.” ‘“Moi, intervient un second, . . . je l’attirerai 
sous la lunette.” “Et il faudra bien qu’il y passe,” conclut un troisiéme 
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The last scene is taken bodily from Labruyére with a few typical 
alterations. It is a remarkable parallel, which while bringing out 
the quiet and sober artistic methods by which Bennett improved the 
original, helps us to understand the impressive realism of the page. 

We learn from the Preface that the idea of including the siege of 
Paris in the novel was an afterthought which occurred to Bennett 
half-way through the book when he was struck by the chronological 
possibilities. Of the three sources which lay at his disposal—the 
Leberts, Claretie, and Sarcey—he made an exceedingly moderate 
use. From a comparison of these sources with his narrative, his 
determination to treat an episode which was fertile in romantic 
possibilities in a matter-of-fact and realistic manner is made clearer 
than ever. 

His conversations with M. Lebert, the retired railway servant 
from whom he was then renting a villa at Fontainebleau, are recorded 
in the Journals,* and, in a more elaborate form, in Things that 
have Interested Me.} The one incident that Bennett seems to have 
derived from this quarter has reference to life under the Commune{ 
and is insignificant. But he may have gained from him, as he claims, 
the “perception that ordinary people went on living very ordinary 
lives in Paris during the siege.”’ Just as his master, Stendhal, had 
depicted with perfect objectivity only the minor incidents of the 
battle of Waterloo which his hero was able to witness, Bennett 
decided to give us a narrow and unimaginative view of the siege 
such as Sophia saw and was impressed by it. Only, of course, 
Stendhal’s sober pages read like an epic poem in comparison, and 
it may be that Bennett went just a little too far. 

Claretie’s “popular work,” which he mentions in the Preface, is 
the illustrated edition of the Histotre de la Revolution de 1870-71, 
published in 1872: Bennett asserts that he merely “looked at the 
pictures.” This is not quite accurate as he borrowed from it the 
description of popular enthusiasm at the false news of a victory on 
August 6th§ and some information about the balloons, as we shall 
see later. 

Francisque Sarcey’s Siége de Paris, which he “read aloud to his 
wife” at the time, was his chief source throughout. We can well 
understand that this candid, unaffected, though deeply moving, 
piece of narrative was far more to his taste than Claretie’s over- 
sentimental record. In fact the disillusioned tone of Sarcey’s book 
is felt more than once in Bennett’s own style. 

* JT, pp. 266-267. t I, pp. 180-182, 


+ When Sophia and the whole house have to take shelter in the cellar (Book IV, chapter 
vii, 3). § P. 142. Cf. Old Wives’ Tale, Book III, chapter v, 4 in finem. 
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He owes to it a large number of details and impressions, some- 
times mere reminiscences alluded to in the course of a sentence, 
which it would be too long to extricate from the close pattern of 
his narrative and to identify: the crowded cafés after Sedan, the 
ambulance flags hoisted on one-fourth of the houses in Paris, 
the “diners de siége,” the landlord’s joke about his dog’s bone, 
the possibility of getting a decent meal at certain restaurants, the 
lack of fuel, etc. 

Sometimes it is a mere hint and it is necessary, as in the case of 
Labruyére’s articles, to turn to Sarcey’s pages to understand the 
meaning of the implication: “The fact was that the commerce 
which resulted in fresh green vegetables in the heart of a beleaguered 
town was notorious” (III, vi, 4). Sarcey explains (p. 159) that a 
large number of “hardis maraudeurs” went out every day to pick 
vegetables from the deserted fields almost under the fire of the 
enemy. But the commerce was notorious because “ces maraudeurs 
étaient les protégés de Messieurs les Prussiens, dont ils traversaient 
impunément les lignes. A quel prix? On le suppose aisément.” 
Sarcey meaning, of course, that they were spies and reported to the 
Germans the dissensions by which Paris was torn. This is a good 
instance of Bennett’s reticent realism. 

Characteristically Bennett was chiefly attracted to the ‘market 
reports” and the lists of prices of foodstuffs supplied by the Yournal 
du Stége (pp. 144, 145, etc.). We remember that he gives us* the 
price at which Sophia buys potatoes and other articles. He rejoices 
in her honest “‘profiteering’? and, to his heroine, the treaty of 
Versailles means chiefly that her two remaining hams are reduced 
“from about five pounds apiece to the usual price of hams.’’f 

Only twice has Bennett deliberately borrowed from Sarcey 
facts which become actual incidents in his plot. One is unimportant 
and has reference to Sophia’s mistaken arrest as a spy because she 
walked up and down her stairs at night with a candle (0.W.T., 
III, vi, 2; Sarcey, p. 93). The second instance concerns a central 
incident of the novel: Chirac’s spectacular departure in a balloon 
at the Gare du Nord. Next to the price of hams and _ potatoes, 
Bennett seems to have been interested most by those balloons. He 
probably studied the two pictures on which they are represented in 
Claretie’s work, and he read in the same book a paragraph (p. 403) 
which supplies the information that out of the many balloons which 
left Paris only two were lost at sea. The first, Le Facquard, carried 
“le marin Prince.” There can be no doubt that it is the departure 
of Le Jacquard which Bennett meant to describe. But he went to 

* Old Wives? Tale, Book III, chapter vi, 2. } Ibid., Book III, chapter vii, 3. 
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Sarcey for more colour and emotion and paraphrased him with a 
closeness which is surprising in a page that certainly aims at attaining 
high literary excellence. Bennett expands and dilutes the passage, 
adding references to the two heroes of his tale: but he keeps close to 
the French text, preserving minute details which, one would have 
thought, were inventions of the novelist’s imagination. Only Sophia’s 
half disdainful, half amused attitude and Chirac’s theatrical courage 
remain the novelist’s own creation. 

Once again, the originality of Bennett is not questioned. It lies 
in the conception of these two lives which through sheer power of 
imagination and subtlety of technique are made to grow, divide, 
meet again, and decay before our very eyes. Without Auxerre, 
Paris, or even the draper’s shop the novel might still have been 
written, though it would have been a very different novel. What he 
left in the various sources which I have mentioned is just as remark- 
able as what he borrowed. And he was justified in making use of 
these elements: to fill the banks of his ambitious roman-fleuve he had 
to feed it with many tributaries. The course and the main stream 
remain his own. But this study has not probably been in vain. It has 
at least made two points clear, two tendencies which are at the root 
of Bennett’s technique: first, the minute preparation of his material, 
the patient collection of details so that it may be said that, in some 
of his descriptions at least, every sentence, almost every word, 
conceals a fact taken directly or indirectly from life: the execution 
at Auxerre is thus made more realistic than the first-hand impressions 
of a sentimental journalist. Last, a tendency to select only some of 
those many facts, and those among the least vivid or apparently 
significant; a tendency to screen them, to introduce them unob- 
trusively, casually, to tone them down even and make them sometimes 
half-unintelligible, as in the case of the “‘notorious commerce in 
vegetables” during the siege, or the executioner’s horrible words at 
Auxerre; but they remain in the reader’s subconscious mind and 
have, no doubt, a considerable share in the cumulative effect of 
the whole. 

Of such elements is the realism of Arnold Bennett made, with its 
faults and limitations, with its power of illusion, with its truthfulness, 
with its charm. 


4.00 


DARKNESS 


By Robert Nicolson 


SHE opened the door. For a moment she had hesitated, hand on 
door-knob, teeth on lower lip, doubtful, speculative as to what 
she would see, what words would pass between them when she 
entered the room, still unwillingly, unrecognizingly hopeful of his 
gentleness, a smile and a kiss and a return to dear companionship, 
conscious of a quickening heart-beat as she turned the handle 
and braced herself defensively to meet her husband’s eyes. 

But opening the door she found the room in darkness. The gas 
was unlit, the fire glowed but dimly in its iron grate, and her 
husband lay in his chair, his sprawling weariness revealed by the 
match she struck. Asleep! she thought bitterly, and felt herself 
further repulsed, unjustly removed from him to unbridgeable 
distance. She lighted the gas and stood looking at him, not letting 
herself be touched by the thin sleeping sadness of his face under 
the darkness of his untidy hair; encouraging rather in herself a 
more nagging irritation, a harsher sense of wrong. Under her eyes 
he stirred uneasily, passed his tongue between his lips, drew his 
hands down his face with a slow movement as he began to yawn. 
She looked away; ‘‘I’ve had enough,” she told herself, sourly; 
““T’ll do no more; I leave it all to him.” 

The fire was very low. He let the fire go nearly out, she thought; 
didn’t even lift his hand to put on a lump of coal! And she clattered 
away the ashes with a small steel poker and put on some pieces 
of coal out of the wooden scuttle by the hearth, preparing a fire 
on which to boil water for the baby’s bath. 

All day the baby had been very good; but as she sponged it, 
the basin lying on newspapers spread before the fire, it began 
to cry peevishly. She hush’d it irritably, without effect; and as it 
cried on she watched her husband out of the corner of her eye, 
her nerves tight and thin, waiting for that slow suffering-in- 
silence look which she knew to be inevitable in the circumstances. 
It must come—indeed she now wanted it to come—that move- 
ment of his head, that expression of his face, by which an opening 
was to be provided through which could pour this painful accu- 
mulation of her resentment. And at last it did: he moved, turned 
his head, and looked with his dark, suffering, unreproachful eyes 
at her and the baby. At once, in bitter satisfaction, she jerked 
round to confront him. 
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“Well?” she demanded. 

He blinked. 

“Well?” she repeated. “What are you looking like that for?” 

“Looking like what?’ 

“Like that—as though you thought Baby and me were— 
were * Words failed her. She caught her breath and rushed 
on: “Oh, don’t think I haven’t seen you at it before! You’re 
always looking that way. And I’m sick of it!” 

She paused and, turning back to the baby, sponged it almost 
roughly for a moment, her breathing audible, quivering. Then 
she burst out again. Emotion, long pent, now had its way 
with her. 

“And let me tell you something else—that I’m sick of seeing you 
mooning about with a long face and never a word out of you from 
morning to night. If it was just that you were worried about being 
out of work it would be all right; but it’s not that! You think I’m 
stupid—that’s what it is! Well, I’m not such a fool that I like to be 
treated as though I don’t exist, and the sooner $i 

““Here—wait a moment,” he interposed quietly; “wait a moment. 
Don’t be silly, Peggy. What’s gone wrong with you?” 

“Ym not being silly,’ she cried. “It’s just that to-day has been 
the last straw, and now I’m telling you what I’ve been thinking 
for weeks. You go about the house paying absolutely no attention 
to me, and when I speak to you you either just give a grunt or say 
nothing at all. You go out and leave me alone for hours at a time. 
Do you think I like living in this poky little room on a few shillings 
a week with nothing but a few shabby clothes that I’m ashamed 
to be seen in? Well, I don’t! I hate it! But Pve done my best to 
keep things sort of decent—and what thanks have I got for it?” 
She sobbed and swallowed. “Sometimes I wish I’d never married 
you, you’re so changed. You and your great book that was going 
to make us a forturie! Maybe if you’d thought more about your 
work and less about writing a book that nobody wanted you’d 
have been in a job yet and able to keep your wife and baby!” 

He looked at her. Their eyes met and held for a moment. Then 
without speaking, he turned his head and stared at the fire. 

Shezbegan.to blubbers... < - 

She slept badly that night, and, rising in a grey morning, went 
miserably about the day’s first tasks. As she worked she heard, 
behind her, her husband stirring himself from bed. She did not 
look round. Will he speak? she thought, and every nerve in her 
strained to listen. For the fault was his, and from him must come 
the first apologetic movement towards renewed friendliness. She 
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would not be the first to speak. Certainly she had said things that 
she had not really meant and that she ought not to have said; 
well, she knew it, and she was prepared to say she was sorry— 
provided he spoke first. Would he speak? And then: 

“Good morning,” she heard him say. 

Her heart leapt. “Good morning,” she answered ; and she waited, 
not looking round, for him to go on. 

He was looking at her. I have only to go to her, he thought, 
and put my arms about her and say “My dear.” .. . But he 
sighed. 

She heard him moving—not towards her. Out of the corner 
of her eye she saw him, carrying his towel and the little leather 
box that held his shaving things, go to the door and open it and 
pass out. The quick tears came to her eyes. All right! she thought. 
All right! If that’s the way you’re going to be you'll find that two 
can play at that game! ... 

This was one of his days to go to the Employment Exchange. 
He did not have to be there till a quarter-past twelve, but he went 
away early—before eleven. At one o’clock he came home for dinner. 
He did not go out in the afternoon, but sat with a book in his hands, 
silent, motionless. Peggy disregarded him. She went about her 
work in the room, quietly humming a song to herself. She would 
let him see that as far as she was concerned he could be as dumb 
as an oyster. What did she care? They had tea at half-past five, 
and shortly after seven he went out again. 

Already the lamps were lit. Night-darkness deepened as he 
walked ; shop windows blazed the brighter. Crowded, the tramcars 
clanged heavily past, faces staring out from that interior brilliance 
at the throng—girls in chattering couples, powdered and scented; 
bowler-hatted youths in neat, characterless suits, with boldly 
appraising eyes and lips loose about the inevitable cigarette; over- 
fed Jews in clothes that fitted too well, escorting girls with slender 
legs and wavy blonde hair; flower-sellers, policemen, newsboys 
with a side-line in “dirty” postcards, and all the rest—the throng 
in the streets, moving, jostling, smiling, talking, glum, silent, each 
looking out from his own secret self, thinking his secret thoughts 
about those others, each essentially and for ever apart, yet all 
interdependent, united against the admission of this very fact, this 
terrible truth, of personal isolation... . But to him it was all 
unsubstantial and remote. For to-night he knew, was completely 
conscious of, his detachment; in, but not of, the crowd. He walked 
. . . people passing, voices sounding, windows shining . . . round 
this corner and along this street . . . till at last he was in the 
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narrow shadowy way behind the Courier office, and there was a 
copy of the newspaper freely exposed in a window. 

He leaned forward and peered in the faint light at the Situations 
Vacant columns. . .. Accountant wanted. ... Agents wanted 
to handle high-class... . Boy wanted. ... And then: “Clerk 
wanted for stockbroker’s office. Must have good knowledge of 
book-keeping and transfer work, also some market experience. 
Apply giving fullest particulars.” He took a pencil and an old 
envelope from his pockets and made a note of this—the most suitable 
vacancy that had been advertised in his year of unemployment; 
it was his own line of business; he had the necessary experience. 
And yet he felt no jubilation, no sudden rise of hope; only an 
utter detachment from the world, from even his own physical self, 
out of which he contemplated, wondered. He looked at his hand, 
with the short, dark hairs on the back, holding a pencil, moving, 
writing; and he saw it as a strange thing. And the words that 
were written—there was nothing behind them, no solidity of accepted 
meaning. . . . This won’t do! he drew himself up sharply. This 
won’t do! He shut his eyes tightly and shook his head. 

Homeward again. And all the way he was, as it were, watching 
himself; apart from, wondering at, himself... .I am walking 
malong a strect. .. climbing’ stairs:*. . . This is the door. I am 
turning a key in the lock... hanging up my coat... my 
hat. . . . He opened the door of the room. The gas was lit and 
Peggy was sitting by a bright fire, the baby, sucking a dummy 
teat, in her arms; she was reading a paper called Wendy's Weekly. 
She glanced up as he entered, then, without speaking, returned 
to her story. My wife, he thought . . . my baby... . 

He listened to himself: ‘““There’s a job in the paper.” 

“Is there?” she said, apparently without interest. 

“A clerk for a stockbroker’s.” 

She looked up quickly, as though about to speak, then checked 
herself and said indifferently, ‘Oh,’ and went on reading. 

He got paper, pen, and ink, and began to write again the sen- 
tences he had written so often during this past year. Some men 
when they have been out of work for a long time write wildly, 
imploringly: “For the love of Christ, give me a trial. I'll work a 
month for nothing,” they say; or else: “If I don’t get this job ’'m 
going to kill myself.” But he wrote quietly, neatly, mechanically 
repeating the sentences he had always written—the “begging to 
make application,” the “hoping to be favoured with an interview.” 
And still he felt detached—remote—from the woman and the baby 
—from the hand, the self of flesh, that moved the pen across the 
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paper. He had had a feeling before quite often, a sudden, quick- 
passing feeling of dissociation from the world, from mankind, 
from all that constitutes physical reality; of being apart from, 
looking on at, something fantastic, incomprehensible. But never 
this. Never before this complete and long-lasting detachment in 
which even his own actions, even this sitting writing for a much- 
needed job, were so utterly empty of significance. 

He put the letter in an envelope; rose, and stood looking at his 
wife. She was conscious that he was looking at her, felt his eyes on 
her; but she did not look round. She waited, her heart beating fast. 
. . . Then he went out of the room. The front door was opened; 
was shut. She stared unhappily at the fire; blinked; went on 
Péading. <a) 

He walked again down to the offices of the Courier, this time to 
the front entrance. He dropped his letter in the box. A man was 
standing on the shadowy edge of the pavement across the street, 
playing a violin—Londonderry Air. He turned away . . . walked 

. entered a park. 

The night was cold and dry. In the byways the darkness was 
intense, and out of the darkness came giggles and screams from 
girls being amorously handled. Two went past, their eyes shining 
invitation. Their mockery shrilled after him as he walked on... . 
What was it all for?—the laughter, the shining eyes, the hot, eager 
pawing of bodies. And all the rest of it, everything that made up 
man’s existence—the friendship and the hatred, the struggling and 
the lusting, the propagating and the killing, the ugliness and the 
beauty—why was it? Surely, behind it all there was Something— 
a Purpose? But—Purpose behind Purpose, God behind God—what 
was ultimate but Dark! . . . And here, walking the night, thinking 
of these things—this double self, observer and observed—was 
Donald Wishart, was—Christ! really to think of it was to tremble 
on the edge of madness!—this was J! .. . 

Half-past ten. He opened the door of the room. The gas was 
turned low, and Peggy and the baby were in bed asleep. There 
was a cup on the table containing a mess of cocoa powder, milk, 
and sugar, and there was a slice of bread and butter on a plate. 
From the spout of the kettle on the greying fire steam was wavering. 
He poured water into the cup and, sitting down, began to eat and 
drink. He had not turned up the gas and the light was dim and 
cheerless. Munching slowly he looked at the bed, at the back of 
his wife’s head and the hump of her hips under the bedclothes. 
On a chair by the bed her clothes lay in a careless heap, skirt and 
blouse and underwear ; a stocking hung down, the toe just touching 
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the floor. He felt, looking at that little heap of clothes, unutterably 
sad. 

Supper finished, he undressed and got into his pyjamas. The 
mattress and blankets of his separate bed were laid out in a corner. 
He put out the light; lay down; closed his eyes. . . . But he could 
not sleep. His mind gazed into darkness, searching. He tried to 
turn away from that terrible darkness, to think of pleasant things— 
that he would like to have, that he would like to do. But there was 
nothing. The worth, the desirability, was gone from all. 

He opened his eyes. Still there was a small glow in the grate. 
He stared at that wide-eyed, desperately intent, concentrating 
from gathering terrors. But it faded, dimmed away until, stretching 
out vast and terrible round this stark solitude of self, the darkness 
was complete—of room, world, and, illimitable, beyond time and 
the petty circumscription of sense, Eternity. . . . Darkness. It 
rolled, a careless, monotonously pulsing sea, over him. He crouched 
in bed, gazing, trembling. Reason was drowning. “I’m going mad!” 
he gasped. “Oh God!” He held out quivering hands of entreaty 
in the night. ““God! . . . Oh God!” But there lay no comfort. . . . 

He leapt up suddenly; stumbled across the room. “Peggy! 
Peggy!” He fell on his knees at her bedside, put his hands on her, 
gasped out words. “I’m afraid! Peggy, speak to me! Speak 
to me!” 

She started out of sleep. “Eh? What’s that? What?” And then: 
**?Sh! Mind the baby!” 

“I’m afraid!”’ he breathed. “‘Afraid! afraid!” 

She peered at the crouching shape of him in the darkness. ‘“Good 
heavens! What’s wrong with you?” she said in a sharp, startled 
voice. 

“It’s so dark! so dark! Peggy. . 

And then there came a faint whimpering from the baby, a small 
sound that quickly gathered volume. 

“There you are!’? she said. ‘““Now you’ve done it!” She spoke 
angrily because she was frightened. He had been so queer lately. 
Her heart was pounding. “‘What’s the matter with you, anyway? 
Eh’ 

He did not answer. Quite still, his head bent, his chin against his 
breast, he knelt by the bed. She could hear his quivering breathing. 

“What’s wrong?” she demanded sharply. “Eh? What is it?” 

He stood up. She could see him dimly. 

“TI’m sorry.”’ His voice was faint, the merest whisper. “I’m 
all right.” 

He moved away. She heard him strike heavily against the table, 
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and go on... then quietness. And she knew that he was in 
bed again. 

She soothed the baby with soft sounds and gentle touches. Her 
alarm abated; her heart returned to normal beating. It must have 
been a nightmare he had. She thought of him kneeling by her bed, 
crying that he was afraid. Like a child, she thought; just like a 
child. And pleased by this reduction of his too remote and sorrowful 
manhood to childlike dependency, satisfied that the first conciliatory 
movement had been of his making and the righteousness of her 
case conceded, she was filled suddenly with so tender a love for 
him that she wanted to go at once and put her arms about him and 
comfort him with kisses and the warmth of her body. The baby 
was asleep again. She turned very carefully and raised herself on 
one elbow. 

“Don,” she whispered. “Are you awake, Don?” 

But he made no reply, and where he lay the darkness was 
impenetrable. 

He’s asleep, she thought. 

She lay down again, sighed quite happily, and drew over herself 
the warm blankets. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 
By R. A. Duncan 


THE mystics’ description of our home in eternity is architectural. 
The City of God is described in lavish detail with a superabundance 
of costly decoration. It is hardly strange, since the mind of man 
cannot envisage any civilization or high standard of culture which 
does not embrace a great architecture. Since build we must, we may 
as well seek the good and the beautiful as the shoddy and the banal. 
One of the first needs is that of demand by a sympathetic and 
understanding public. How shall the public be instructed? Firstly, 
by actual contact with good work, and secondly by the Press, by 
books, by talks, but above all, by carefully arranged exhibitions. 

Anyone who wishes to be well informed on this all-important 
subject of architecture will, as a matter of course, visit the Winter 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy. Unfortunately the arrange- 
ment and the nature of the display is such that this visit will have 
to be undertaken as a serious duty rather than a joy. 

The collection of upwards of fifteen hundred exhibits gives a fairly 
comprehensive review of all kinds of styles represented in all kinds 
of photographs and every type of drawing. This in itself is somewhat 
bewildering. The period covered is the intensely active one of the 
present century, with the addition of a small but effective retro- 
spective section to give a context and the link with the past. 

The fact that there is an architectural exhibition in the Royal 
Academy at all is a good thing in itself, for normally the year’s 
work in building is relegated to a small room which few of the 
general public ever visit. It is a good thing, because there is a very 
real and urgent need to bring home to the great mass of people 
the vital importance in their own lives and to posterity of sound 
construction and good design. But whether an exhibition of this 
nature and arranged in this way can possibly achieve such an 
objective is extremely doubtful. 

The representation of architecture by means of photographs and 
drawings is at its very best unreal and a mere shadow of the actual 
thing. When it is displayed as it is here, with a mass of unexplained 
and unrelated material, it becomes not only confusing, but dull. 
It is as little exciting as reading an encyclopaedia. To whom was 
this exhibition intended to appeal—presumably to all and sundry, 
for arrangements have been made even for special half-price tickets 
for schools. Alas! poor children—this will be a tedious lesson, for 
it is a great and inspiring subject badly explained. 
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It must be admitted that it is an intensely difficult problem, to 
present architecture in the making to the general public in such a 
form that the thrill of the actual creation of great architectural 
compositions is brought home. It is not easy to make a clear and 
concise statement. But a method must be found, for the patronage 
of art has passed from the hands of the few to the hands of the many. 
A wealthy and cultured aristocracy no longer determines the 
appearance of our surroundings, as it did in the eighteenth century. 
Government departments, local authorities, and big corporations 
now have the spending power. Many millions a year are spent upon 
building and public works. The clients are electors and customers, 
and unless they have some knowledge and understanding, the 
standard of demand will be low and the results deplorable. 

The great mass of building work does not pass through the hands 
of architects; perhaps not more than 20 per cent of all the expendi- 
ture is in any way controlled by them. Much public work or its 
control is in the hands of borough engineers, competent technical 
men, but without any special training in architecture. These men 
in turn are the official servants of their respective councils, who 
in their turn are the elected representatives of the people. 

There has been much legislation recently both in regard to 
building and town planning, but not even sound construction, let 
alone works of art, can be produced by the simple process of passing 
laws. The true basis of a great artistic civilization lies in the 
atmosphere of understanding and appreciation. 

Architects and artists generally must study their method of 
approach to the general public. They must display their wares 
attractively in the right place and in the right way. An exhibition 
of this kind should have had as much attention to design as if it 
had been a building itself. The first lesson to be learnt is that such 
a show should not be left in the hands of a learned committee 
entirely devoid of any sense of showmanship. The veriest novice 
in shop-window dressing, with no knowledge of the subject, would 
have done better. The material is adequate enough, but it is certain 
that Mr. Everyman, if he goes at all, will come away convinced 
that architecture in its formative stage is a mystery and a highly 
technical subject that it is best to leave to experts. He might have 
been shown the drama of great buildings in the making, have had 
the evolution of the momentous changes in expression made clear 
to him, and been instructed that it was his business to see that his 
native place and his native land were good to live in. 


The ingredients are there, but he has to disentangle them for 
himself. 
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Pantommes. Several Theatres. 
Hamer (unabbreviated). Old Vic. 
Tue SON OF THE GRAND Eunucu. By Albert Arlen. Arts. 


PANTOMIME, nine years out of ten, has no place in a monthly review, 
but the season now drawing to a close invites a note. Not for a long while 
have stout upholders of tradition in Christmas entertainment suffered so 
many hard knocks. Wherever they went outside their own stronghold, 
the Lyceum, they could not fail to remark a sinister economy in knockabout, 
an odd suggestion of respect for the fairy story and a rare measure of dis- 
cretion in both design and colour. The Coliseum told the story of Cinderella 
rather more coherently than usual. It had for heroine an actress who is 
an actress—Miss Edna Best, and in Mr. 
Lupino Lane a comedian who got his 
effects without extravagant emphasis. 
At the Hippodrome in Mother Goose 
the Principal Boy was Miss Florence 
Desmond, who added to the required 
gallantry and swagger a rather terri- 
fying command of irony. The Vaudeville 
was a revue calling itself The Sleeping 
Beauty and holding firmly in check those 
comedians of the old school, Miss Nellie 
Wallace and Mr. Harry Tate. The critics 
who, season by season, have suffered 
severely in the blast of Lyceum witticisms 
were quick to hail the spirit of refine- 
ment. Managements were complimented 
on a dawning sense of what the present 
generation demands. Were they not at 
last beginning to see that the execrable 
rhymes and the atrocious jokes had had 
their day. The real thing was dimly in 
sight—the pantomime which, scorning 
all vulgar divagations, would try to establish the illusion and communicate 
the enchantment of a fairy story. 

That is something we might all welcome; but is the new spirit that 
seems to hold out a promise of its coming really the spirit of refinement? 
To me it looks much more like the spirit of revue seeking to introduce the 
note of sophistication. Such a note would be fatal to the simple illusion of 
pantomime. For the wonderful thing about a Lyceum pantomime is that 
through all the ridiculous incongruities and loud extravagances an illusion 
persists: indeed it flourishes on incongruity and extravagance. The more 
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Puss-in-Boots resembles a bob-tailed sheep dog the more the audience, 
children and adults alike, are pleased. They are in holiday humour and find 
the casual topsy-turveydom of pantomime more refreshing even than the 
mathematical topsy-turveydom of Lewis Carroll. If they are Lyceum regulars 
they know the precise moment when the Principal Boy will sing a song of 
love’s young dream, when the comedian will make them all sing a song of 
sausages, when the stage will begin to open up great vistas, each one more 
splendidly illogical than the last, and when someone will pour whitewash 
or sooty water down the neck of someone else; but neither the rigidity of 
the time-table to which ritual moves, nor the sameness of the ritual, disturbs 
the enjoyment of the regulars. The ritual is alive with a hearty good humour 
appropriate to the season. It is made up, I sometimes think, of all the vital 
elements of entertainment in their simplest forms and from it a painstaking 
scientist could no doubt deduce the whole nature of theatrical man. A dozen 
smart revues at Christmas would seem to me a poor exchange for one Lyceum 
pantomime. But I draw a certain assurance from words that William 
Archer wrote about Drury Lane: “The tide is setting strongly towards 
refinement, and even Messrs. Campbell and Leno are this year com- 
paratively subdued.” That was in 1895. 

The month, though largely given over to Christmas entertainment, has 
seen Hamlet unabbreviated put on for a run at the Old Vic, an act of 
managerial courage for which students who wish to add to their knowledge 
of Shakespeare’s craftsmanship cannot be too grateful. Mr. Laurence 
Olivier’s Hamlet, though it makes at times an oddly anachronistic impression, 
is always interesting, and the production is full of vitality. The Arts Theatre, 
making a breach with a policy of long standing, has also put on for a run — 
a curious piece called The Son of the Grand Eunuch. It relates the comic 
misadventures of a Chinese Candide who prefers the joys of love to the 
pleasures of gluttony and lives to repent his choice. One gets the impression 
that adaptation from M. Pettit’s novel has coarsened a subtle and amusing 
satire on women. Some scenes should be shortened because they are dull 
and repetitive and many jokes should be omitted because they are crude, 
but the rest is amusing enough in its pseudo-Chinese way. Mr. David Horne 
is a humorously implacable Grand Eunuch, Mr. Jack Allen a humorously 
pathetic lover, and Mr. Ernest Thesiger makes admirable fun of a scandalous 


Grand Prior. But the costumes by Mervyn Peake, which are a continual 
delight, deserved a better play. 


A. V. CookMAN 
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ART—A NEW SCHEME 


SINCE the end of the eighteenth century, for reasons which need not be 
discussed here, the ways of the genuine artist and of the public have diverged. 
To-day they are so far apart that not only does the public not understand 
the artist’s work, but also the public has no real knowledge of what that 
work is. How much ignorance is the cause of incomprehension is a debatable 
question, but it is no doubt at least a contributory factor. An effort is now 
being made to remedy this situation. The means employed are really two, 
although closely related. 

(i) A number of young artists, whose work has not yet been recognized, 
are to be given a salary in return for their work. This will save them from 
expending their energies in selling their work or from adopting other means 
of earning their living. 

(ii) A gallery and offices are to be set up where the artists’ work will be 
shown and where an attempt will be made to interest the public in the work. 
The importance of this latter activity was very well explained in a little 
pamphlet connected with the scheme. The explanation may be paraphrased 
as a continuous effort to find a clientéle for the artists’ work, in contrast 
to the efforts of most dealers to find work that suits their clientéle. As a 
consequence the artist has the active réle, as he should, for he is the creator. 
The public should have a supporting réle, making creation possible. 

As a beginning there was an exhibition of pictures by a group of eleven 
artists at Messrs. Agnew’s gallery. I have used the term group, but I under- 
stand that there is no intention on the part of those responsible for the 
scheme to further any particular doctrine of art. One’s first impression, 
however, of the exhibition was very much of a group in the doctrinaire sense. 
So similar did the outlook of the rest of the group appear, that when one 
noticed work which differed from it, in the cases of Mr. Hitchens and 
Mr. Passmore, one felt that they had joined the group on a misunderstanding 
rather than that their inclusion illustrated the non-doctrinaire attitude of 
the promoters. In one’s final analysis of the exhibition these two artists 
remain apart from the rest of the group, as allowing themselves much less 
liberty with natural form; but their separateness was, perhaps, falsely 
emphasized by the fact that their way of simplifying is already familiar to 
the public in the work of Monsieur Matisse on the one hand and of Mr. 
Sickert on the other. The work of the rest of the group was, however, much 
less homogeneous than a first glance had suggested. Mr. Medley, for example, 
showed an interest in moral values, sometimes in rather a Goya-like fashion 
as in the Four Jokers. Similar in that respect was Mr. Sutherland. The 
interests of such a genre were fundamentally different from such work as 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Composition, which might be described as a very sensitive 
and lively modern arabesque, or Mr. de Maistre, who varied from a more or 
less naturalistic Sill-Life to a largely abstract composition of Cricketers and 
a brilliantly rhythmical, purely abstract composition, Arrested phrase from 
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Colour Overture to a Film Ballet. These again may be distinguished from 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Description of a City somewhat in the earlier style of Paul 
Klee. They may also be distinguished from the super-realistic pictures, such 
as Mr. Bacon’s Abstraction and Mr. Richards’ Sculptor. 

What is it, then, that gives the prima facie appearance of homogeneity? 
The answer is, I think, that all the artists, and here we can include Mr. 
Passmore and Mr. Hitchens, simplify not only their forms, but also their 
technique. Since the extreme of complexity in the conception of space and 
in technical processes was reached in the high Renaissance, a process of 
simplification has been going on, at first very slowly, but latterly with 
increasing speed. If one views the history of post-Renaissance painting in 
this way, then the quality common to the pictures exhibited at Messrs. 
Agnew’s is due merely to their position in time; and the choice made by 
the promoters was inevitable, if they were to choose, according to their 
purpose, works representing the developments of to-day. It may be noted 
that this stage in the simplifying process brings painting very close to drawing. 
The increased interest in drawings of recent years has sometimes been 
explained as due to the high prices of pictures driving the collector to the 
cheaper form. This must appear a fantastically false explanation to those 
who have shown this increased interest. A much more probable explanation 
is that it represents the same process on the patron’s side as the tendency 
to simplification does on the artist’s. 

As one of the purposes of the scheme is to educate the public, it might 
have been thought wiser to adopt a less uncompromising exclusion of links 
with the past. But the bolder course was probably the better. For one thing, 
a more timid policy at the start might lead in the future to a drifting back 
under the stress of public inertia to trying to find work for the clientéle 
rather than a clientéle for the work. For another, in seeking patrons for 
their artists the promoters, I take it, are not confining themselves to those 
who are already patrons of established artists. I can well imagine that it 
may be more difficult for those who have long been accustomed to appre- 
ciating older, traditional styles of painting to appreciate this exhibition 
than for those who have no formed aesthetic habits. Of two things there can 
be no doubt, that the promoters are to be congratulated on their choice 
of place for their first exhibition and Messrs. Agnew on meeting their 
wishes in this respect. 


WILLIAM GIBSON 
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FILMS 


THE GARDEN oF ALLAH. American. 
RAMoNnaA. American. 

Hortosacy. Hungarian. 

La TEenDre ENNEmEE. French. 


FROM The Garden of Allah and Ramona there comes a curious creaking sound, 
as though they drew their opulently coloured light from one of Miss Sitwell’s 
poems. Partly it may be that they both use old stories, filmed before, but 
a modern treatment could surely have saved them from appearing so old- 
fashioned. For this is the queer thing about these two pictures: they both 
have the newest, most costly all-coloured technique, and yet in every 
other respect they might have been made years ago. Whether we are 
wandering romantically with Marlene Dietrich through the Sahara desert, 
or following the unhappy elopement of Ramona from her Spanish ranch 
in old-time California, where the Indians are good and handsome and 
only the white men are vile, we are back in a world of hugely magnified 
tears and smiles, of emotion brooding portentously over laborious action, 
of tremendous close-ups of beauty in distress. I think the main reason for 
this antiquated atmosphere is that colour problems, at present, absorb too 
much of a director’s energy. It was the same when talkies first came in; 
their technique was at first years behind that of the best silent films of the 
same period. We shall be able to judge the possibilities of colour only when 
it comes to be used easily and naturally, in conjunction with good stories 
handled in a modern style. . 

But what is colour, anyway, expected to do? If visual realism is the aim, 
then Ramona and The Garden of Allah, for all their glowing sunshine, are a 
long way from achieving it. Indeed, these painted landscapes seem to me 
much less truthful, in effect, than landscapes in black and white, whose 
familiar convention we are ready to accept without looking for literal 
realism. A coloured film sets out to be literally realistic, and the result is 
that its imperfections at once leap to the eye, particularly when open-air 
scenes have to stand comparison with the infinitely subtle variety of tones 
and hues in living nature. Far and away the most effective scene in either 
of these two films is the Arab dance-hall sequence in The Garden of Allah, 
when Tilly Losch, swirling her magenta petticoat, renders vividly the exotic 
tension of a crowded indoor atmosphere. This, undoubtedly, is what colour 
can do—it can emphasize a mood; and theory might argue that it ought to 
be reserved for adding emotional accents to a background of black and white. 
Rather in the same way, when the talkies were introduced, theorists argued 
that sound and dialogue should never be used realistically ; their function 
was to be woven in and out as a kind of counterpoint to the flow of silent 
imagery. These theories, however, were never practised to any extent, for 
no way could be found to justify the arbitrary spectacle of lips speaking 
audibly at one moment and moving soundlessly a moment later. So, I am 
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afraid, it will be found impossible to use colour on the screen as an artist 
might prefer to use it—for occasional emphasis or special effects. We shall 
have to have colour all through a film or none of it; and where this pursuit 
of the mirage of naturalism will lead the cinema remains to be seen. 

Hortobagy and La Tendre Ennemie were both shown recently by the Film 
Society. The director of Hortobagy, Georg Hdllering, spent eighteen months 
with the peasants on the plains of Hungary—peasants who keep great herds 
of horses and live by breeding them, and whose pastures are threatened 
now by the plough and the oil-drill. The film has a slight story—an old 
peasant clings to tradition while his young son rides a bicycle and wants 
to work for the oil prospectors—but it is in the style more of documentary 
than of drama. It is too long, I think, and at times too slow, and the detailed 
close-ups of foaling mares may be felt to belong to another picture, 
demanding a rather different response; but Hortobagy offers magnificent 
panoramas of plains and skies, and brings us very close to the life of these 
handsome, dignified peasants, tending their horses and driving to market 
and fair, and galloping over the rolling grass in their white cloaks like 
embroidered blankets. 

Here is one kind of screen realism—objective realism, quite unlike the 
mechanical naturalism sought from coloured photography. Another kind 
of realism, subjective realism, is equally within the range of the cinema; 
La Tendre Ennemie, although three of its characters are ghosts, is an example 
of it. The ghosts are the ghosts of three men who have influenced the past 
life of a mother who is trying to get her daughter, in love with a young 
aviator, engaged to a complacent bourgeois; the scene is the girl’s betrothal 
party. As the ghosts talk we are shown scenes in the mother’s life; the story 
thus gradually told is sombre, but the manner of the film is light, satirical, 
both gay and serious. By subjective realism I mean a treatment of con- 
sciousness to embrace past and future—half-forgotten memories and half- 
formed purposes—as well as present perceptions and immediate actions. 
The cinema is peculiarly well able to show human consciousness extended 
in time because it has freedom to move to and fro within time—a freedom 
familiar in the “flash-back” device but more often neglected or crudely 
abused. In La Tendre Ennemie—directed by Max Ophiils, who made Liebelei— 
this freedom is used with a sure and delicate touch, so that past, present, 
and future are brought gradually into connection, illuminating and enriching 
one another. Ophiils, equally with Héllering, has created on the screen 
a real world—not a flat copy of previously enacted events but a world in 
which nature has learnt to reveal herself newly and truthfully in visual 
language. 


CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


FROM the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society I have received a General 
Index to the first fifteen volumes of its Publications, as well as the first part of 
the first volume of a new series of Transactions. The Index (which costs half 
a guinea) has been compiled by Mr. M. R. Dobie, Keeper of Manuscripts in 
the National Library of Scotland, and will doubtless prove of assistance 
and value to those who possess sets of the Publications. These, by the way, 
cannot be at all common, for no more than seventy copies of any volume 
were printed. The Society now, however, no longer limits its membership 
to seventy, and libraries and other institutions are also admitted. The 
newly started Transactions, therefore, should reach a wider public. They 
have certainly made an auspicious beginning, for the first part includes in 
its ninety-eight pages three contributions of a very high bibliographical 
standard and interest. The first is Mr. F. S. Ferguson’s “Bibliography of 
the Works of Sir George Mackenzie, Lord Advocate, Founder of the 
Advocates’ Library.” Mackenzie has not been a popular figure in Scottish 
history, but Mr. Ferguson quotes, in his own translation, some noble 
passages from Mackenzie’s Latin inaugural oration at the opening of the 
Advocates’ Library, and these include a remarkable early reference to the 
importance of first editions. The bibliography runs to sixty-one numbers, 
covering twenty-six different titles, and many of them present interesting 
points of bibliographical and textual variation. Mr. Ferguson’s collations 
are, as one would expect from him, admirable both in method and detail. 
The second paper is Mr. A. F. Johnson’s note on an unrecorded type- 
specimen sheet, the earliest known to have been printed in Scotland. It is 
dated 1608, and illustrates the types in use at “‘His Majesties Printing- 
House, belonging to the Heirs and Successors of Andrew Anderson.” The 
sheet is reproduced in facsimile. Thirdly there is “A Bibliography of the 
Printed Pamphlets and Broadsides of Lady Eleanor Douglas, the Seventeenth- 
Century Prophetess,”’ by Mr. C. J. Hindle. This lady, whose first husband 
was Sir John Davies the poet, attached much importance to an imperfect 
anagram of her name, “‘Eleanor Davies, Reveale O Daniel.” But it was 
pointed out to her that a much better anagram would be “‘Dame Eleanor 
Davies, Never so mad a Ladie.”’ The annual subscription to the Society 
is a guinea, and the Honorary Secretary is Mr. William Beattie, National 
Library of Scotland, Edinburgh 1. 
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A few months ago I referred in these notes to Mr. W. S. Lewis and his 
work on Horace Walpole. Mr. Lewis has now issued privately to his friends 
number twelve of the Miscellaneous Antiquities series. It is an essay by him- 
self on Bentley’s Designs for Walpole’s Fugitive Pieces, and a hundred copies 
have been printed. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE PRINTER 


IT is well that Penrose,* which has just made its second appearance under 
Mr. Fishenden’s direction, should have for its editor one who joins with 
great technical knowledge of photography a wide outlook and penetrating 
vision over the whole field of graphic art. The alliance between photography 
and printing is now so close as to be almost fusion: ‘“T'wo distincts, Division 
none.” Whether the union works well or otherwise depends less on the 
technical perfection of the methods used (though that is of very great 
importance too) than on the trained aesthetic sense and artistic skill which 
direct their use. Under present conditions of industry that training must 
be acquired at the schools of art, for it cannot generally be got in the 
workshop. And Mr. Fishenden finds that there is urgent need for the revision 
of art training. He notes with approval the proposed scheme for reorganizing 
the Royal College of Art, by which its functions are to be completely 
changed and its main purpose is to become the training of designers for 
industry. Many of its studios are to be replaced by workshops. At many 
centres throughout the country the technical classes in printing are run 
quite independently of the school of art. Education authorities both at 
Whitehall and in the great cities and towns should put an end to such 
unnatural separation of art from industry. 


SURREALISM AND PRINTING 


MR. HERBERT READ writes in Penrose of ‘“‘A Choice of Extremes,” 
offered on the one hand in that “‘field of artistic activity” in which “the only 
rules are rules of the artist’s own making,” and on the other in that “‘where 
everything is, or should be, subordinate to a utilitarian function.” For the 
artist in making choice of one or other of these two fields in printing, he 
suggests 


a delimitation of territory—the principles of non-objective art being most 
suited to objects with a utilitarian function, the principles of surrealism being 
most suited to objects with what I will call an emotive function. A poster, 
a book jacket, a window display, an advertisement lay-out . . . all these 
must appeal primarily to the imagination, that faculty of the mind which 


deals in images. But we do not want to be disturbed by images when we are 
reading a book... . 


We must be functionalist in printing a book, then: but we may be surrealist 
in advertising it. In principle “functionalism” is as old as industry and 
“surrealism” as old as the most primitive art. It is only those names and 
certain practices and fashions made imposing by them that are new; and 
the quality of the art so dignified, as of all other art, depends on the power 


* The Penrose Annual. A Review of the Graphic Arts. Edited by R. B. Fishenden, M.Sc., 
F.R.P.S, Vol. xxxix. 1937. Lund Humphries. ros. 
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and fancy of the artist. In another passage Mr. Read seems a little frightened 
at the forms which the spirits that he himself has conjured up in his writings 
may assume at the hands of the incompetent: 


There are no horrors in the market to-day [he adds] worse than the 
unintelligent applications of cubism which have invaded such industries as 
wall-paper, carpets, and metal work. 


There is a danger lest unintelligent applications of surrealism may give us 
horrors of the same kind. But no matter what name may be given to any 
tendency or fashion of the moment, Penrose shows how photography has 
immeasurably extended the field in which the artist who makes himself 
familiar with printing methods may exercise his fancy and his skill. 


EARLY GERMAN CHILDREN’S BOOKS* 


A DISCUSSION on book illustration will often provoke an expression of 
opinion that books are best not illustrated at all. To that too sweeping 
generalization an exception is always made in favour of children’s books. 
A child’s book must be a picture-book; and the 150 reproductions in 
Herr Riimann’s book show how much of the best illustration has been 
lavished on books for children. But although this record begins as early as 
1531 with the book of Erasmus on good manners published in that year, 
it was not till the later years of the eighteenth century that artists of 
distinction gave much attention to children’s books as worthy subjects for 
their art. The early books sought to give instruction rather than amusement; 
and the rod rather than pictures was used to impart it. Herr Riimann’s book 
takes no account of contemporary book illustration; and his record of some 
370 books does not carry us beyond the year 1870. By far the greater part 
belong to the nineteenth century; and these show all the methods of repro- 
duction which then flourished—wood-engraving, engraving on copper or steel, 
lithography before it became debased. Colour was supplied sometimes by hand 
or stencil, sometimes by lithography or from the engraved surface of wood or 
metal. The examples reproduced in the book, many of them in colour, 
when compared with picture-books of to-day suggest that cheaper methods 
have not raised the aesthetic quality of the generality of children’s books, 
although their number and variety have increased beyond measure. 

The most famous of them all was Hoffmann’s Struwzelpeter, first illustrated 
by lithography, but later from coloured wood-engravings. I well remember 
it in its English form, in which in the seventies it taught good manners to 
countless children and gave delight to thousands of their elders. About the 
beginning of this century there was published a much inferior English 
version, in which ‘‘Shock-headed” Peter became merely “Untidy” and 
“Little Johnnie Head-in-Air” just “‘Star-gazing Jack.” At Bodley there 
seems to be no copy of the early edition of this great nursery classic. 

* Alte Deutsche Kinderbiicher. Von Arthur Rimann. Mit Bibliographie und 150 Bildtafeln. 


500 copies. Herbert Reichner Verlag, Wien, Leipzig, Ziirich. RM15. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THE REAL FANNY BRAWNE 
By Hugh TA. Fausset 


LETTERS OF FANNY BRAWNE TO 
FANNY KEATS [1820-1824]. Edited 
with a biographical introduction by 
Fred Edgcumbe. With a Foreword by 
Maurice Buxton Forman. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. tos. 6d. 

Hard things have been said of Fanny 

Brawne. Because loving her was a torment 

to Keats, she has even been accused of 

killing him. Few have been just enough 
to admit, as Sir Sidney Colvin did, that 

“of her character we have scant means 

of judging.’’ For that, until the appear- 

ance of these letters, was the truth. Cer- 
tainly Keats’s nearest friends seem to have 
deplored the attachment, and with 
reason, since it added fuel to the fire that 
was burning him up. But the only evidence 
that she thoughtlessly, still less wilfully, 
fanned the flame are the feverish cries of 
her lover. And while these may prove that 
she was unequal to the intensity of his 

passion, they are far from justifying a 

charge of shallow coquetry. And with 

the first-hand evidence of her character 

we now possess in these letters such a 

charge can hardly be made again. 
Thirty-one in number, the first of them 

was written four days after Keats left 

Wentworth Place for Italy and death 

on September 13, 1820, the last nearly 

four years later, when Fanny Keats came 
of age and so was delivered from the 
grim guardianship of the Abbeys. 

Keats had asked Fanny Brawne to write 

to his young sister, giving her news of 

himself and sympathy in her friendless 
state. And from her first letter, in which 
she apologizes for being a little stiff, but 
assures her correspondent that she has 
long ceased to consider her a stranger, 
she writes with all the affection of a wise 
elder sister. Indeed, her good sense is as 


notable as her sympathy, and the letters 
in which she communicates her growing 
conviction that Keats will die and the 
news of his death fully confirm Brown’s 
previously known statement that “thro’out 
she has shown a firmness of mind which 
I little expected from one so young, and 
under such a load of grief.” 

There is dignity in the feeling she 
expresses, as well as depth. And while she 
could protest, so long as Keats was 
living, that it was unbearable that he 
should resign himself to die, she herself 
met his death with a selfless resignation. 


I know my Keats is happy [she wrote], 
happier a thousand times than he could 
have been here, for Fanny, you do not, you 
can never know how much he has suffered. 
So much that I do believe, were it in my 
power I would not bring him back. All that 
grieves me now is that I was not with him. 


And two months later, when sending a 
copy of Severn’s harrowing account of 
Keats’s last days and hours, she remarked : 


All his friends have forgotten him, they 
have got over the first shock, and that with 
them is all. They think I have done the 
same, which I do not wonder at, for I [have] 
taken care never to trouble them with any 
feelings of mine, but I can tell you who 
next to me (I must say next to me) loved 
him best, that I have not got over it, and 
never shall, 


The girl who wrote this was neither 
frivolous nor irresponsible. And the fact 
that she had unusual command of her 
feelings is no proof that they were shallow. 
She admitted in one of her later letter: 
to having no nerves, and her advice when 
she offered it was characterized by a 
quiet reasonableness, as was her view that 
George Keats had been more blamed 
than he deserved for his selfishness ir 
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taking money from his brother. Yet while 
these letters prove her to have possessed 
an admirable balance of head and 
heart, I think Mr. Edgcumbe goes too 
far in claiming that they show her “as 
a young woman of remarkable perception 
and imagination, keen in the observance 
of character and events, possessing an 
unusual critical faculty, and intellectually 
fitted to become the wife of Keats.” 
Certainly she referred to poetry now and 
then, and in doing so reflected Keats’s 
opinion of Byron and Spenser. But her 
remarks hardly suggest that she had much 
feeling for poetry herself, or that books 
meant more to her than the dresses upon 
which she advised Fanny, or the pigeons 
about which she sought her advice. In 
fact, Mr. Buxton Forman’s description of 
her as “an ordinary person of sound 
common sense and good and _ faithful 
heart’’ strikes me as coming nearer the 
mark. And apart from the few new facts 
which they supply as, for example, the 
date of her engagement to Keats, and an 
intimation that had he recovered future 
arrangements had been made for their 
marriage, these letters are welcome rather 
for disproving the “minx’’ legend than for 
proving her capable of responding imagi- 
natively to Keats’s demands as a lover. 
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That she was patient with and kind 
towards a lover who in the anguish of his 
passion offered and asked in return an 
absolute surrender of being beyond her 
understanding, there can now be little 
doubt. But she was inevitably of those 
whom he had described in the revised 
Hyperion as ‘‘no visionaries,’ and contrasted 
with himselfas “a dreaming thing, a fever 
of thyself.’? And doubtless he was as much 
attracted by her lively simplicity as he was 
tortured by her inability to realize the infi- 
nite meaning of a love so deeply charged 
with consciousness as his. For this she can- 
not be blamed. It was Keats’s fate to love 
her, and in the circumstances of his life 
love must have been a consuming passion 
and a martyrdom. “If I had any chance 
of recovery,’’ he wrote in one of his last 
letters, ‘“‘this passion would kill me.” 
And such cries of anguish are a little 
hard to reconcile with Mr. Edgcumbe’s 
view that “in whatever light we look 
upon Fanny Brawne . . . without her 
love, life would have meant but a small 
thing and a misery to Keats in his last 
years,” 

But these letters make clear at least 
that her love for him was single-minded 
and sincere, and that of his agony she was 
the innocent cause. 


VICTORIAN AGE 


By Leonard Woolf 


VICTORIAN ENGLAND: PORTRAIT 
OF AN AGE. By. G. M. Young. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

This book is an expansion of Mr. Young’s 

chapter ‘‘Portrait of an Age” in the 

book which he edited entitled arly 


Victorian England. The chapter stands as — 


it was originally written, but he con- 
tinues the story down to the Queen’s 
death. Thus we have a portrait of England 
from the year 1837 to the year 1go1. The 
book has great merits. Mr. Young’s 
knowledge of his period is prodigious. He 
seems to have transferred from the 


British Museum to his own brain the 
contents of all the important and most 
of the unimportant books produced in 
these prolific sixty-four years. And not 
only books, but Blue books and pamphlets 
and reports of cases and newspapers and 
Hansard. Nor is his immense reading and 
his power of using it lightly confined to 
his particular period: when he wants to 
find the best definition of the Victorian 
type as produced by the Universities and 
public schools and exemplified by Sidney 
Herbert, he turns to Aristophanes; he 
discovers in Dante’s de Monarchia ‘‘a per- 
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fect rendering of” British imperialism at 
the end of the century. His book is not 
easy to read, because it is packed so 
tightly with facts, references, reflections, 
and generalizations, and because Mr. 
Young has thought pretty profoundly on 
a good many questions. But it is not a 
turgid, obscure, or heavy book, because 
he thinks and writes clearly and wit 
continually leavens his reflections as in 
such sentences as “‘in his highest mood, 
Tennyson sometimes speaks like an arch- 
angel assuring the universe that it will 
muddle through,” or “the Universities 
broke the fall of the aristocracy by 
civilizing the plutocracy.” 

It is a difficult book to read, and still 
more difficult to review. The reason is 
partly that it is in no sense a portrait of 
an age. Mr. Young knows far too many 
details, and is much too much interested 
in them to paint a portrait. What he has 
produced is a map rather than a portrait. 
To paint a portrait of Victorian England 
is an impossibility, if only because, as 
this book makes very clear, it was not an 
age, but two almost totally different ages 
—or perhaps one should say three ages. 
But to treat it as a large-scale map, to 
survey by means of a kind of historical 
trigonometry certain selected fields, 
eminences, or streams which we call 
education or religion, science or sanita- 
tion, local government or family life, 
and then to plot the result on the pages 
of one’s book in sections ruled for one by 
the passage of time—that is a possible 
and fruitful occupation, and that in fact 
is what Mr. Young has done. His work 
is a little hampered by the necessity for 
remembering every now and again his 
title and therefore for treating the passage 
of time as an age, and for doing something 
about the portrait. But he only remembers 
all this occasionally, and for the most 
part he gets on with his job of tracing the 
lines which the interaction of education, 
morals, religion, science, sermons, railways, 
reform, local government, the family, and 
the empire traced on the map of England 
and of English history from 1837 to rgor. 
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Mr. Young is most convincing when he 
writes about education, and what remains 
most vividly in one’s mind after reading 
his book is the thoroughness with which 
he has explored educational theory and 
practice from decade to decade of the 
century, and his masterly exposition of the 
whole subject. He is almost equally good 
when he deals with religion, with liter- 
ature, or with the broader streams of 
social thought. He is less convincing in 
politics and at his weakest in economics. 
For instance, as regards politics, towards 
the end of the book, he asks himself by 
what creed or faiths are we to know “a 
Victorian”? And he admits that it is 
difficult to think of any. In the end he 
can think only of two: faith in the family, 
and faith in representative institutions. 
The first of these does not surprise one; 
his pages have prepared one for it. But 
the mention of representative institutions 
as of such importance in the Victorian 
creed comes upon one with something of 
a shock. The reason is that although Mr. 
Young has, of course, continually touched 
upon politics, upon the Reform of 1867 
and the Franchise Bill of 1884, for in- 
stance, his treatment of this sphere of 
Victorian life is perfunctory compared 
with his handling of education and 
religion. It is a pity, because when he 
does diverge into politics, he is as sound 
and as interesting as upon the other 
subjects. Where politics merge into 
economics, he is even more perfunctory. 
It is significant that while Conan Doyle, 
Havelock Ellis, and Dean Inge all appear 
in his Chronological Table at the end of 
the book, the Webbs are omitted, and on 
two occasions when the works of those 
two authors are mentioned the name of 
the author is given in the singular. The 
History of Trade Unionism was published 
seven years and Industrial Democracy four 
years before the death of Victoria, and 
the beginning of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
immense influence upon English social or 
political-economic thought lies well within 
the Victorian period. 

There are one or two small points that 


Young might in a future 
The book is one which many 
will want to have upon their 
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AINS OF YOUTH. By Dormer 
Thornton 


Which suggest an entry in the diary of 
ome Napoleon-to-be, were in point of 
fact jotted down by a little girl aged 
the daughter of rich, shiftless, 
cosmopolitan Russians in a villa at Nice 
the year 1875. On the last night 
f October 1224 this samme girl, Marie 
Bashki iseff, lay back in her armchair set 
amid a great white salon, curtained with 
white silk, carpeted with white furs, and 
perfumed with the scent of many white 
roses. “She had plenty of time to dwell on 
the discrepancy between what she had 
gagined her life was going to be and 
that it had actually proved to be: before 
her in this silent room, round which the 
of Paris lummed, lay her every 
broken; and often the others 
as they came in would notice the tears 
treaming down her face” Lying thus 
motionless with closed eyes, she could not 
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of the reign. It contains some curious 
inaccuracies and omissions even in the 
earlier years. Tennyson was not thirty- 
five in 1836, but in 1844, for he was 
born in the anus mirabilis with Gladstone 
and Darwin. Ruskin was thirty-five in 
1854, but he is omitted from the “floruit” 
column for that year. He was born in the 
other ams mirdiyilis, which came exactly 
ten years after the first, and gave the 
world Clough, Kingsley, Queen Victoria, 
George Eliot, and Ruskin. 


THE FRUSTRATE CONQUEROR 
By Robert Nichols 


—complete with her portrait and statue— 
be dedicated to her, and that, finally, she 
would prove an inspiration to another 
feminine spirit, even more frustrate than 
herself, the grand and pitecous Marie 
Lenéru. 

Had she known these things she might 
perhaps have been in some part consoled. 
But she could not know them, and it was 
not til a grey, suffused light filtered 
through the Venetian shutters that “Marie 
opened her eyes and saw the candle 
burned almost to its socket. “We shall go 
out together,’ she murmured.” She was 
mistaken. The fragile candle of her life 
has not gone out. It shines for us again 
—and more clearly than ever before—in 
this admirable volume, which makes 
available for English readers a quantity 
of new material, the result of Monsieur 
Pierre Borel’s assiduous researches. Our 
thanks are also due to Miss Creston 
for her reproductions of Marie’s self- 
portrait. She had considerable talent as a 
painter. No reader of her diary who has 


’ stood before this portrait, now hanging 


in 2 quiet sunny salon of the Museura at 
Nice, can ever forget that pitcous, slightly 
defiant, disquicting countenance and its 
baffled eyes. 

Indeed, had we no diary, this portrait 
would yet arrest the attention. “Who,” 
the gazer would ask, “is this young woman 
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in the black velvet coat, with white silk 
ruffles and collar so negligently elegant, 
with beautiful small head, pursed mouth, 
determined nose, and eyes at once so 
enigmatic and so dolorous?’’ The answer 
is in this book. All of Marie is here: her 
enthusiasm, her captiousness, her world- 
liness, her sensibility, her combativeness, 
her naiveté, her vanity, her daring, and, 
above all, her dissatisfaction and her 
power of psychological analysis: a dis- 
satisfaction and a power which, in unison, 
entitle her to a position among the lesser 
spiritual geniuses of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. She desired great social success; 
the vagaries of her family and her own 
disregard for convention prevented it. 
She desired to be a celebrated singer; 
her voice failed her. She desired to con- 
verse with the eminent; increasing deaf- 
ness cut her off from the world. She 
desired to become a famous painter and 
had the talent for it; tuberculosis put an 
end to that ambition. 

In brief, the satisfaction of no single 
substantial victory in the outer world 
was ever granted this rebellious spirit, 
whose only satisfaction—if satisfaction it 
can be called—was knowledge of its own 
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fervour, never more clearly revealed than 
in the moments of its most abject frus- 
tration. She was capable of being different 
from other elegant young women of her 
period and succeeded in being so simply 
by the candour with which she accepted 
herself and her impulses, the daring and 
determination wherewith she endeavoured 
to realize her personal potentialities, and 
the unsparing rigour she brought to the 
chronicle of her divagations. The per- 
sistence of that candour, that daring, that 
determination, that rigour secure for her 
among those who, like Miss Creston, 
approach her with imaginative sympathy, 
a victory more lasting and more valuable 
than any that could have resulted from 
the sorts of success she craved. Even now 
neither she nor her diary are likely to 
command a popular or even a fashionable 
esteem: she, who had too little patience 
with the world, had even less with her- 
self. Such intransigeance does not make 
for popularity. But for all who, demand- 
ing much of the world, demand yet more 
of themselves, she must ever after remain 
a minor saint in the calendar of those who 
have dared endeavour to conjugate the 
verb to be. 


THE LANDOWNER IN REVOLT 
By Graham Greene 


GREAT TRADE ROUTE. A Senti- 
mental Journey. By Ford Madox Ford. 
George Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Great Trade Route—that is Mr. Ford’s 

personal dream of a past golden age, a 

huge oval belt extending from Cathay 

east and west of the fortieth parallel 
north through Europe up to the southern 
coast of England, a place of perfect peace 
and culture. ‘“The Sacred Merchants were 
at once civilizers, gift bringers, educators 
and the trainers of priesthoods.” It is 
never clear at what period this dream 
existed in fact; but that doesn’t really 
matter, for to Mr. Ford the Great Trade 

Route means ‘“‘a frame of mind to which, 

unless we return, our Occidental civiliza- 

tion is doomed.” 


Mr. Ford’s genius has always been 
aristocratic. His flirtation with the Fabians 
was of the briefest; his real heroes were 
Tories and landowners, Tietjens and the 
Good Soldier. Perhaps that is why Mr. 
Ford, so incontestably our finest living 
novelist and perhaps the only novelist 
since Henry James to contribute much 
technically to his art, is not very widely 
read. The world, absorbed in the Com- 
munist-Fascist dog-fight, is ill prepared 
to listen to this Tory philosopher who 
finds the Conservative politician as little 
to his taste as any other. And yet men of 
Mr. Ford’s character have much to offer: 
there is something disagreeably easy in 
the notion that only two political philo- 
sophies can exist and that we must choose 
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between them. Mr. Ford is a Catholic, 
though he has seldom been in sympathy 
with his Church, and it is no coincidence 
that the subject of Great Trade Route is 
similar to that of the recent Pastoral 
Letter issued by the Catholic Bishops in 
this country. There must always seem 
something a little parvenu in the fierce 
self-absorption of the two new political 
creeds: an atmosphere of popular science, 
“how wonderful this wireless, this elec- 
tricity, this radium, this twentieth cen- 
tury,” to members of an international 
organization which has existed for nearly 
two thousand years. 

Mr. Ford’s solution, like that of the 
Catholic Bishops, is the Small Producer, 
as against the big individual capitalist 
and the small communist cog. He would 
have every man a part-time agricul- 
turalist, because such a man is free in a 
sense unrecognized by either Fascist or 
Communist, free from the State ideal. ‘‘I 
want to belong to a nation of small pro- 
ducers, with some local, but no national 
feeling at all.” 

The inhabitants of the Great Trade 
Route to-day 


never taste vegetables fresh from the beds, 
fruit fresh from the trees, bread from wheat 
not manured by chemicals, meats not ren- 
dered unassimilable by refrigeration and 
again by chemicals. ... So their brains are 
for ever starved of good blood, their minds 
are incapable of reflection, courage or 
stability. ... And, carrying on its back a 
screaming Mass Production the bronze bull 
that is the Machine Age charges the brazen 
wall called Crisis. 


Mr. Ford defines the Small Producer: 
‘He is a man who with a certain know- 
ledge of various crafts can set his hand 
to most kinds of work that go to the 
maintenance of humble existences. He can 
mend or make a rough chest of drawers ; 
he will make shift to sole a shoe or make 
a passable pair of sandals; he will contrive 
or repair hurdles, platters, scythe-handles, 
styes, shingle roofs, harrows. But, above 
all, he can produce and teach his family 
to produce good food according to the 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF MALAGA 


Drawing by Brata, from “Great Trade 
Route’? 


seasons.”’ It is not a low ideal; it is the 
ideal of a country gentleman who knows 
his job; it is in the tradition behind 
Tietjens, and during this long and ram- 
bling journey, while Mr. Ford spots the 
villain Mass Production (little cellophane 
packets of corn sold at a high price on 
land where it had once been cheap as 
air), some readers will find their chief 
reward in vivid and dramatic asides which 
recall the novelist of the Tietjens series: 
Bismarck ‘‘whom I remember to have 
seen walking along the Poppelsdorfer Allee 
after his fall, his head dejected and his 
great hound dejected also, following him, 
his immense dewlaps almost touching his 
master’s heel; the bourgeoisie of Flem- 
ington: “extraordinarily silent men with 
harsh, hanging hands and Abraham- 
Lincoln-like faces who sat for hours with- 
out moving or speaking in rooms all 
shining linoleum, bentwood furniture, and 
tombstone-like sewing-machine cases.” 
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Their chief reward, because not un- 
expectedly the landowner with his appeal 
for ‘‘a change of heart” is less practical 
than the ecclesiastic, who has the tech- 
nique at hand for “‘changing hearts.”’ He 
is a romantic. The enemy of the Great 
Trade Route was the barbarous North, 
and Mr. Ford still questionably stages his 
conflict in the terms of North and South, 
Yankee against Southerner, Lancashire 
against Kent. ‘‘A clear, cold, tinny note 
of regions where food is not touched by 
the human hand—the note of grim peoples 
now and then trying to be cheerful in 
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creditable circumstances—of regions where 
honesty is only a policy on a par with the 
other policy which leads septentrionals to 
recommend their raiding generals to leave 
invaded peoples only their eyes to weep 
with.” There may be truth in this 
picture of the barbarian North, but to its 
threat Mr. Ford presents only an un- 
equivocal pacifism: he won’t fight even 
for his small holdings, and he never 
answers satisfactorily the thoughts in all 
our minds, that Hitler is a southern 
Teuton and that it was Italy who first 
broke the peace in Europe. 


ART AND SOCIETY 
By William Gibson 


ART AND SOCIETY. By Herbert 

Read. Heinemann. 10s. 

I understand Mr. Read’s thesis to be that 
art is an autonomous activity of the 
human mind. The artistic faculty appre- 
hends the external world in an intuitive 
non-intellectual fashion, and expresses this 
apprehension non-intellectually. Art is, 
however, modified in style by social 
conditions. The main purpose of the book 
is to show how this thesis can be applied 
to the history of art in relation to society. 
I have expressed myself tentatively, be- 
cause, at the same time, in his introduction 
Mr. Read describes art as a representation 
of the totality of experience, and as a 
dialectical activity in which a synthesis is 
evolved out of the thesis reason and its 
antithesis imagination. Without question- 
ing whether the antithesis is correct, 
one may say that such a theory at least 
includes intellectual activity in art. It is 
important to notice this, as throughout 
the book Mr. Read insists very much not 
only that art is not an intellectual process, 
but even that intellectual activity is 
inimical to it. 

In discussing palaeolithic drawings, 
Mr. Read explains their naturalistic form 
as the result of their magical purpose. 
Certainly there is nothing in the magical 
application of drawings inimical to an 
artistic representation of form, “repre- 


sentation rather than reproduction,” and 
their magical function demands a natural- 
istic representation. If the point is only 
that, the artistic impulse being there, a 
magical ideology would do nothing to 
suppress truly artistic naturalism, it is 
just. But I do not think that one can 
claim that magic encourages artistic 
naturalism, as Mr. Read does later in 
discussing contemporary savage art. If 
the primitive were aesthetically insensitive, 
the magical efficacy of his drawing would 
be as great were it the vulgarest piece of 
illusionism, indeed in that case much 
more so, Mr. Read explains the change 
from palaeolithic naturalism to neolithic 
geometricism by a change from a 
magical to an animistic ideology, which 
demands the expression of the spirit, 
not of the physical form. Now, if he 
means that in spite of this, geometric 
art has the same aesthetic qualities as 
naturalistic, his thesis is supported. But 
I am not at all sure that he does. In one 
place he contrasts naturalism, as having 
vital, organic, and sensuous qualities, 
with abstract art. In another he explains 
the difference between Pisanello and 
Potter as due to an intuitive under- 
standing of animals’ natures and states 
that a similar understanding leads bush- 
men to vitalistic representation rather 
than geometric. This seems to imply a 
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__ denial of the Pisanello quality, as opposed 


to the Potter, to geometric art. His 
claim is that symbolism, unlike magic, 
discourages any interest in aesthetic 
values. But it can only be said not to 
encourage. We have already seen that 
that is really also true of magic. On the 
other hand, Mr. Read cites instances of 


_ savages who sometimes draw their sym- 


bols for pleasure without meaning any- 
thing. This, like the examples he gives 
of the Scythian artists who produced 
naturalistic drawings without magical 
purpose, is, I take it, produced as evidence 
of the genuine artistic impulse, in this 
case during a geometric period. 

Limited space makes Mr. Read’s review 
of art and religion unsatisfactorily crude. 
It may also be the reason for obscurities in 
the explanation of the changes to secular 
art. He begins by denying that at the 
Renaissance there was a change from 
collective values to individualism, only 
later to affirm this. At least he says that 
the Renaissance meant a change from 
artists who did not strive to express their 
own personalities, although as artists 
they expressed their sensibility. Surely 
that is all that anyone means. Mr. Read 
interprets the birth of landscape-painting 
as a change from an interest in the subject 
to an interest in the artist’s personality. 
Is not the more natural interpretation 
merely an awakening interest in land- 
scape as a subject? I am not properly 
equipped to assess the value of the 
chapters on the psycho-analytical interpre- 
tation of the artist. The necessary shortness 
of the explanation may be the reason why 
the parallel drawn between the artist’s 
activities and those of the zd, ego, and 
superego does not increase my under- 
standing of the artist. On the contrary, 
if I understand rightly, Mr. Read states 
that the artist’s function is to materialize 
the sife of the zd, but that as this is so 
repellent, he must gild the pill with due 
proportion, harmony, etc., (i) if this is 
so, what becomes of the ennobling 
quality of art that he himself asserts? 
(ii) the aesthetic faculty is not a form of 
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intellectual or of moral judgement, but 
it is a form of judgement. It belongs, 
therefore, to the superego along with 
moral judgement. However, as Mr. Read 
claims moral judgement to be merely 
habit formed by the parents, we are here 
too far apart to argue. 

The references given provide a useful 
bibliography for those wishing to study 
the anthropological and psycho-analytical 
approaches to art, and the illustrations are 
well chosen, with the exception of the 
one pathetic example of Greek art, and 
are well reproduced. 


MISS KAY BOYLE 


THE WHITE HORSES OF VIENNA. 

By Kay Boyle. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

It is not surprising that so prolific a writer 
of short stories as Miss Kay Boyle should 
sometimes show signs of strain and tend 
to repeat her effects. What is astonishing 
is the range and originality of her imagina- 
tion, and the dramatic power which 
enables her to concentrate on essentials 
and make straight for her situation, and 
gives force and a peculiar, stimulating 
flavour to almost everything she writes. 

The best of these assembled stories, and 
the one which gives the book its title, is 
the story of a village doctor in the Tyrolean 
mountains, and his young Jewish assistant 
from Vienna, in the Austria of Dolfuss’s 
regime and death. The sense of enhanced 
and quickened human life going on in the 
remote mountain setting, under the con- 
stant menace of the betrayals and in- 
sanities of European politics, is conveyed 
with a penetrating beauty and truth. 

But there are some bad lapses among 
the later stories, shown up by the direct, 
ironic brilliance of Astronomer’s Wife. There 
is a manufactured tragedy in Dear Mr. 
Walrus, which is too unlikely to disturb 
composure; and there are those occa- 
sional masochistic, and correspondingly 
sentimental, excursions which must be 
critically recognized as characteristic de- 
fects of this writer’s vital and provocative 
work, V. E. Brooks 
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MR. STEPHEN SPENDER’S COMMUNISM 


By Ivor 


FORWARD FROM LIBERALISM. By 

Stephen Spender. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Spender’s progress leads from a 
Liberal heritage to a Communist outlook: 
he explains and justifies this journey, and 
he does it far more persuasively than some 
other ‘‘Red’’ intellectuals have done in 
the past. He is rigorously honest with 
himself: he writes clearly, modestly, and 
in the English language. He does not 
shout and bully in the familiar manner 
of our café Communists, who abolish the 
bourgeois with a gesture, nor does he 
lecture us with the cumbrous and flavour- 
less Latinized jargon of his kind. (He does 
not, for example, call opinions “‘ideology” 
on every other page.) It is regrettable that 
he uses the absurd word ‘“‘liquidate” to 
describe robbery and murder of a social 
class, but on the whole he successfully 
avoids the pedantry and solemnity which 
one associates with much Soviet plead- 
ing. He can even jest, as when he de- 
scribes the Liberals as “prepared to wait 
for ever in the hope that nothing will 
happen.” 

Social theory has long been confused 
by the association of two essentially 
contradictory terms, liberty and equality. 
Nothing can make men equal in capacity 
or character: only invasion of liberty and 
assertion of powerful authority can make 
them politically and economically equal. 
Mr. Spender’s approach to Communism 
springs from his equalitarian impulse. He 
aims at a classless society in which 
property shall be common and distinctions 
of power will vanish along with distinc- 
tion of wealth. To achieve such a society, 
in which it is faithfully hoped that full 
liberty will ultimately be able to flourish, 
the partial and delusive liberties of 
capitalist democracy must be sacrificed 
for a time. The interim of proletarian 
dictatorship is the price to be paid for 
the escape from a Fascist dictatorship, 
which, in Mr. Spender’s opinion, will 
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inevitably check the development of any 
reformist Socialism in Great Britain as 
it has done elsewhere. Mr. Spender is 
devoted to liberty, but he does not believe 
that liberty is worth anything unless it is 
based on economic equality. Some would 
say that this is not liberty at all, and 
would sacrifice the ideal of equality in 
order to retain their freedom to develop 
and expand. That is a fundamental 
cleavage of opinion which argument can 
hardly settle. Mr. Spender will not coax 
Liberals into accepting his goal of force- 
fully imposed economic equality. But he 
makes his approach to their sympathies 
with moderation and acumen. 

The problems of transition to a Com- 
munist economy from a highly developed 
capitalist state such as that of Great 
Britain, depending largely on overseas 
trade and foreign food-supply, and sus- 
tained by a highly organized political 
and administrative machine, are enor- 
mous. Russia, after all, was not altogether | 
handicapped when it started to build 
Communism from chaos. The national 
economy was of the simplest; the old 
machine, never complex, had fallen to 
pieces. If there was not much to build 
upon, there was also not much in the 
way. Mr. Spender strikes one as rather 
airily confident about the possibility of 
establishing British Communism without 
a complete confusion of our social services 
and a grave shortage of food. Certainly 
this positive and practical side of his 
faith needs more work: the destructive 
analysis of modern democracy, an easier 
task, is made with fairness and ability. 
The argument with Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
“Constructive Pacifism” is also able and 
interesting. It is difficult to be as sanguine 
as Mr. Spender is about the possibility 
of liberty emerging after a short interval 
from a Communist dictatorship. But, 
holding this confidence, he writes as well 
as may be on its behalf. 
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A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 
By Marie Scott-James 


JAPANESE LADY IN EUROPE. By 
Haruko Ichikawa. Cape. tos. 6d. 
In his introduction to this extremely 
engaging traveller’s diary, which he has 
prepared for the English public, Mr. 
William Plomer observes that its author 
has driven a very pretty nail into that 
old fallacy, the ‘“‘inscrutability’ of the 
Oriental. Mrs. Ichikawa, who accom- 
panied her husband, head of the English 
department of the Imperial University in 
Tokyo, on his European tour when he 
was elected to an Albert Kahn Travelling 
Fellowship, certainly displays in the record 
which she kept of her impressions a 
candour and gaiety startling to those 
brought up on the legend of the aloof 
Japanese. And yet, from a Western point 
of view, her character is foreign in a 
particularly delightful way. She exhibits 
gusto without vulgarity, irony without 
detachment—a combination of qualities 
seldom found in a European. . 
England and Spain seem to have been 
the countries which stimulated her most. 
The English she found faintly irritating, 
but ‘‘too classical and super-temporal to 
be called old-fashioned.” Besides police- 
men, whose attractiveness is becoming a 
public nuisance, the things she liked best 
here were cart-horses, Simpson’s_beef- 
steaks, and Mr. Laurence Binyon. A party 
at Mr. Binyon’s gave her an opportunity 
for some delicious thumbnail sketches of 
well-known literary lunchers. On_ the 
other hand, she took a severe view (modi- 
fied in the first case by reluctant enjoy- 
ment) of our older universities and schools, 
of our food other than beef-steaks, of our 
complacency, our sanitary arrangements, 
and the Poet’s Corner. Also whilst “‘the 
placid politeness of the English is indeed 
a good thing” it is evidently sometimes a 
little trying. Her description of Cam- 
bridge youth is exquisite. 
. their faces showed that they had no 


mental troubles and their soft white skins 
looked very much softer helped by the soft 
nuance of the colours of their suits, their 
coats being reddish-brown and their flannel 
trousers being mouse-grey. Among Japanese 
students, no one can be found who might 
provoke the appetite of an old cannibal, but 
even I might have been able to eat such 
young men as they. I believe their bodies 
are trained very well by exercise, but their 
white skin is faintly coloured pink, which 
reminds us that they lack sunshine during 
the long winter months. Some of them are 
extremely tall, but they are rather slender, 
just like asparagus cultivated under glass. 


From England, Mrs. Ichikawa _pro- 
ceeded to France, a country which she 
found beautiful, entertaining, but dis- 
tastefully commercial. By Spain she was 
stirred to a passionate exultation. Her 
description of a bull-fight is a masterpiece 
in this familiar genre. Her attitude to the 
sport of bull-fighting is characteristic. She 
enters into it with a kind of fierce rapture 
tempered by an intellectual understanding 
of the evil at its roots. If, she perceived, 
the Spaniards, bored at that period (1931 
to 1932) by politics, were to embark upon 
a real revolution, it would be fought out 
in just that red foam of passion which 
envelops the matador and the bull. 

Mrs. Ichikawa’s impressions of other 
countries are of a more purely intellectual 
and on the whole somewhat less vivid 
kind. In Germany she noted those quali- 
ties which made the Nazi regime possible 
later on (her remarks on the South Sea 
natives in the Hamburg Zoo are par- 
ticularly apposite). The beauties of Italy 
seemed tamed and vulgarized by the 
purely external discipline of Fascist rule. 

It is typical of Mrs. Ichikawa’s breadth 
of mind that the people in whom she most 
delighted were the Chinese, “who have 
not yet got their nerves blistered with the 
stimulating fruit of the tree of knowledge.” 
Whilst, she suggests, the other nations of 
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the world may go neurotic and mad, these 
Chinese, gentle, intuitive, imperturbable, 
seem likely to inherit the earth. Least 
insular, most sympathetic of travellers, 
Mrs. Ichikawa has given us a record of 
her journey which is both charming and 
shrewd, and which has been translated 
by Mr. S. Inouye into vividly pictorial 
English. 


WOMEN 


WE WRITE AS WOMEN. By Margaret 

Lawrence. Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

Here is a hoydenish book, its matter 
imperfectly digested, which is still of 
value because of its earnestness and its 
subject—the changing position and out- 
look of women during the past century 
and a half as it has been reflected by 
women writers from Mary Wollstonecraft 
to Virginia Woolf. It is not a survey of 
literature as such, but a study of feminism 
illustrated by characters from fiction 
rather than real life. Miss Lawrence is 
American, and English readers who are 
not quick at languages may be held up 
here and there by American phrases. 
There is an effect of “‘fine confused feed- 
ing’? about this survey, and it could with 
advantage be clarified and shortened. 

There is, however, no use in pretending, 
as some of our haughtier feminists do, 
that women are a “‘subject”’ only for the 
sillier newspapers, for it is true that life 
has changed for women in a way that it 
has not changed for men, and that women 
to-day have to fight new battles while 
still not immune from being wounded in 
the old ways, and we need not smile in 
too superior a fashion over the author’s 
hope that her book “‘may do something 
towards easing the pain there is between 
men and women.” 

Some of Miss Lawrence’s assumptions 
are hasty—as when she says ‘‘from the 
French Revolution the present feminist 
movement was produced.” Surely the 
great and rapid enlargement of the 
middle classes in England was a far more 
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effective cause. It was the unprecedented 
class of women in forced genteel seclusion, 
idle or working wageless, who began to 
question their classification for so many 
purposes with children and idiots. 

Jane Austen, making quiet, undying 
fun of women’s lives, Emily Bronté with- 
drawing from Haworth and its curates 
into a world of her own, Charlotte hiding 
her erotic wound and hating the romantic 
nonsense written by men from the stand- 
point that women were mere responses, 
George Eliot writing with comparative 
coolness because she had boldly and 
luckily satisfied her own emotional needs, 
Olive Schreiner calling for freedom for 
women not in disdain of their biological 
importance but because of it—Miss Law- 
rence deals with all these and then leaps 
to our own days and Anita Loos. Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes she describes as “‘telling 
men in a funny story what the feminist 
had been telling them for a century or so 
in documents and pamphlets,” showing 
the courtesan as ‘‘a high-pressure sales 
person” instead of the suffering, loving 
creature, dying among flowers from tuber- 
culosis, of masculine imagination. 

Other modern works illustrating Miss 
Lawrence’s theme are Miss Rosamund 
Lehmann’s Weather in the Streets, with its 
ruthless exposition of the relative position 
of the generous unpaid mistress and the 
demanding, protected wife, and Miss 
Edna Ferber’s stories of the “career 
women” of the United States, who “‘take 
erotic disappointment in their twentieth- 
century stride and do not expect anything 
from men.” A summing-up emphasizes 
the present difficulties for women who 
expect in love the fairness which Nature 
has not provided: ‘“‘Men, with rare indi- 
vidual exceptions, care fundamentally very 
little about women. . . . They never quite 
see why women cannot take sex as sex 
and let it be; yet somehow they never 
quite trust the woman who does... . 
Women want men to feel all the fine 
nuances of love. Yet they never quite 
trust the man who does.” 

EpirH SHACKLETON 
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TWO NOVELS 
By Austin Clarke 


PIE IN THE SKY. By Arthur Calder- 

Marshall. Cape. 8s. 6d. 

It is a paradoxical fact that the advanced 
technical experiments of Joyce and others 
have not only liberated the novel by their 
general influence, but have made for 
easier reading. Stenographic lists of nouns 
and cross-sectional scenes now save us 
time and suggest infinite variety of expe- 
rience. We have only to stand or aid the 
escalator until it disappears under the 
floor and we find ourselves somewhere else. 

Mr. Calder-Marshall uses this popular 
technique, which has been speeded up, 
no doubt, by the films. (We are inclined 
to forget that Joyce was manager of one 
of the earliest cinemas.) But he uses the 
method in an original and personal way, 
discreetly, wittily, and always to the 
point. ‘“There’ll be pie in the sky when 
you die’’—this ironic flavour gives to his 
cross-sections of contemporary life an 
amusing yet astringent quality. It is 
this quality which enables Mr. Calder- 
Marshall to bring within his survey, with- 
out boring us, the modern Bloomsbury 
milieu. Here are the not unexpected in- 
trigues, rapidly exchanged mistresses 
(always apparently naked), the divans, 
bathrooms, and so forth. The destitution 
of Henry Bolton, who had come back 
from the War to a land of heroes, repre- 
sents the darker aspect of present-day 
futility. In contrast is the Communistic 
chattering and ineffectual excitement in 
cheap cafés, where the serious-minded 
Caroline, Fenner, and other amateur 
revolutionaries congregate. 

The main interest centres around Carder 
Yorke, a good-natured millowner who has 
made money in the War and is, like most 
of the characters in the book, mainly 
interested in women. Mr. Calder-Marshall 
needs forgiveness for making Carder’s son, 
Fenner, succeed to his father’s mistress, 
but this conventional imbroglio enforces 
his impressions of a futile, garrulous period. 


FAMINE. By Liam O’Flaherty. Gollancz. 
8s. 6d. 

Mr. Liam O’Flaherty has always had a 
predilection for grimness, blackness, and 
despair. But in this book he has chosen the 
grimmest theme to be found in the inescap- 
able past of his country, the great famine of 
the forties. So far, no other modern writer, 
except Mr. Con O’Leary in his novel The 
FHiillside Man, has dealt with that theme. 

Plague and slow starvation swept away 
several millions of Queen Victoria’s sub- 
jects, while corn, cattle, and other food- 
stuffs were being exported-from Ireland 
to England. Mr. O’Flaherty avoids the 
recriminations of historians. The inade- 
quate relief measures, the squabbling of 
committees, the sectarian suspicions are 
all shown in their frantic futility as the 
outcome of human stupidity. At the 
present time, when Europe itself is ap- 
parently drifting towards catastrophe, 
these glimpses of centralized mismanage- 
ment and daylight madness in the past 
are convincing. Mr. O’Flaherty confines 
his story to one remote valley where, for 
a time, the dread coming of the potato 
blight is delayed. The gradual and dis- 
ciplined movement of the story with its 
accumulative detail deepens the sense of 
ultimate calamity and stark horror. Before 
the shadow of fate closes in on them, we 
already know the heroic young bride, 
Mary Kilmartin, her husband, his aged 
parents, and their few scattered neigh- 
bours in the barren glen. 

Though less original in technique than 
some of Mr. O’Flaherty’s earlier books, 
this stark story, in its certainty of touch 
and imaginative understanding, is, I 
think, his best work. One criticism may 
be made. As a period story, Famine lacks 
imaginative ‘“‘distance,”’ except in a few 
roystering scenes. Mr. O’Flaherty jumps 
over several generations, and one misses 
the sense of time, despite the traditions 
and folk memories which he has used. 
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JEAN COCTEAU IN ENGLISH 


By Louis 


THE INFERNAL MACHINE. By Jean 
Cocteau. English Version and Intro- 
ductory Essay by Carl Wildman. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

M. Jean Cocteau’s Orphée was first pro- 
duced in 1926, La Machine Infernale in 
1934. Mr. Carl Wildman has now trans- 
lated into English both these fascinating 
plays. As a translation The Infernal Machine 
lacks the nervous quality of the original. 
This was no doubt inevitable, but I feel 
that in places Mr. Wildman could have 
been more careful with his slang, e.g. on 
the first page, where the soldier says, “Et 
la frousse?’?? Mr. Wildman puts it, “Out 
of a stew into a funk.’? Now stews and 
funks in English only belong to school- 
boys. ‘‘How beastly,” again, has the 
wrong suggestion for “‘Quelle horreur,”’ 
and compare the following passage of 
Cocteau with Mr. Wildman’s rendering: 
*“‘Apprenez que tout ce qui se classe 
empeste la mort. Il faut se déclasser, 
Tirésias, sortir du rang. C’est le signe des 
chefs-d’ceuvre et des héros. Un déclassé, 
voila ce qui étonne et ce qui régne.”’ 
“You must know, then, that classifiable 
things reek of death. You must strike out 
in other spheres, Tiresias, quit the ranks. 
That’s the sign of masterpieces and heroes. 
An original, that’s the person to astonish 
and to rule.’ Here the rendering seems 
to me to be (a) stilted, (6) inadequate to 
the meaning. On the whole, however, this 
is a very readable (and no doubt very 
actable) translation. 

Mr. Wildman’s introductory essay is 
interesting but inconclusive. Having said 
that “The symbolists were right in wanting 
to do away with realism, but they were 
wrong in trying to reinstate poetry in the 
theatre,” he goes on to explain that what 
is wanted is poetry of the theatre; this 
explanation is based on the theory and 
practice of Cocteau himself, and also of 
Diaghileff and Jacques Copeau. The in- 
fluence of ballet on modern experimental 
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drama is now, of course, almost a common- 
place (see, e.g., Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Dialogue 
on Dramatic Poetry, 1928), but Mr. Wild- 
man, in laying so much stress on dramatic 
technique, seems to be writing as if he was 
still in the Diaghileff period, on the last 
joy-ride of the aesthetes. The aesthete in 
Mr. Wildman can be seen in the following 
sentence: ‘‘The non-literary theatre may 
be concerned with sociological or psycho- 
logical ideas of dramatic value needing 
realistic indications in presentation; it 
may make use of the comic invention 
after the fashion of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte or the popular music-hall conven- 
tions of the day; but to realize the full 
possibilities of the theatre as a medium for 
poets the most likely field is that of plays 
based on known themes, mythological, 
legendary, religious, or historical, which 
lend themselves to stage conventions, the 
mood of the age, and the fantasy of the 
poet.”” I do not like here the implied 
belief in the Pure Poet, and I do not like 
the implied distinction (the italics aremine) 
between the dramatist interested in ideas 
and the dramatist interested in drama. 
Cocteau as a dramatist stands opposed 
to Ibsen or Strindberg, or their descen- 
dants, the Expressionists, As he points out 
in a footnote to Orphée, his plays do not 
contain symbols—‘“‘rien que du langage 
pauvre, du poéme agi.’’ The Gallic elegance 
of his poémes agis reminds us of his friend 
and collaborator Picasso. Is it not possible 
that both Picasso and Cocteau are 
primarily masters of line, and not, as 
their admirers claim, major artists? A 
major artist needs more meat to him. 
Cocteau has prefaced La Machine Infernale 
with two or three quotations (not repro- 
duced by Mr. Wildman), including the 
following from Baudelaire: ‘‘J’ai essayé 
plus d’une fois, comme tous mes amis, de 
m’enformer dans un systéme pour y 
précher a mon aise. Mais un systéme est 
une espéce de damnation. . . . Je suis 
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revenu chercher un asile dans l’impeccable 
naiveté.’’ Cocteau’s acceptance of this is 


significant; the left-wing drama in Eng- 
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land, for better or worse, seems likely to 
move in the opposite direction, to risk the 
damnation of system. 


POLITICS AND THE NOVEL 
By Dilys Powell 


THE NOVEL TO-DAY: STUDIES IN 
CONTEMPORARY ATTITUDES. 
By Philip Henderson. Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 

As a piece of literary criticism this book 

is immature; but it raises such important 

points that it must be taken seriously. 

Mr. Henderson says at the start that he 

has ‘“‘not attempted to write a history of 

the post-war novel so much as to discuss 
the way in which a few outstanding 
authors have attempted to solve the 
problems of living.’ He believes that 
“there cannot be such a thing as a purely 
detached and impartial book.’’ Unfortun- 
ately he also maintains that “the purpose 
of the most vital novel is and always has 
been to change mankind, and through 
mankind society.’? This invites question. 

Is Moby Dick a vital novel; or Wuther- 

ing Heights? Are “‘vital’’ novels with such 

a purpose—the works of Dickens, for 

instance—“‘vital’’ because of their purpose 

or because of the novelist’s genius? Mr. 

Henderson evades these points; his theme 

is the compulsion on the contemporary 

novelist to deal with the contemporary 
material of politics and economics. And 
so we are faced at the very start of his 
book with the problem of propaganda in 
literature. And at the start he seems to hold 
the reasonable view that propaganda may 
provide as good material for a novel as 
anything else. (The difficulty, of course, is 
to reconcile propaganda and art, to effect 

a fusion in which propaganda is art.) 
Then he proceeds from general prin- 

ciples to special application. He divides his 

study of the post-war novel into two 
sections, the romantic novel and _ the 
revolutionary novel. ‘““The Romantic novel 
deals for the most part with the opposition 
of the individual to society’; it is con- 


cerned with the effort of the individual to 
achieve significance and discover meaning 
in his own life. Mr. Henderson puts under 
this heading, and censures for their 
attitude to social problems, such writers 
as Lawrence (in whom he rightly sees a 
connection with Nazi opinion), Joyce, 
Proust, Virginia Woolf, E. M. Forster, 
Aldous Huxley, and the American schools 
of Dos Passos, Hemingway, and Faulkner. 
But, he says, “when the ‘inner life’ goes 
dry, it is necessary to find fertilization out- 
side oneself in a sense of collective responsi- 
bility which will give significance to the 
lonely search of the mind.”’ The revolu- 
tionary novel “recognizes the  inter- 
dependence of individual and _ social 
problems, of aesthetics and politics... . 
Its aim is not the abolition of individuality, 
but the creation of a society in which the 
individual will for the first time stand out 
in his true proportions as the master of 
his environment.’’ Henri Barbusse, Hein- 
rich Mann, Ignazio Silone, André 
Malraux, Lewis Grassic Gibbon, Kataev, 
and Sholokhov are among the writers who 
pass Mr. Henderson’s test. As a survey of 
social conditions and movements in 
Europe, America, India, and Asia this 
is all interesting. But, as he safeguards 
himself by saying in his preface, he is 
dealing with the novel primarily as a form 
of social activity; and throughout the 
book he judges the novelist not as a 
novelist, but as a propagandist, a Socialist, 
or a Communist. Propaganda becomes not 
merely permissible in, but essential to 
fiction. And just as this view invalidates 
Mr. Henderson’s work as a literary critic, 
so his assumption that the individual is 
primarily interesting as a member of a 
class invalidates his work as an observer 
of human beings. 
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THE HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT 
By W. M. Childs 


HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT. Bio- 
graphies of the Members of the Com- 
mons House 1439-1509. By Colonel the 
Rt. Hon. Josiah C. Wedgwood, D.S.O., 
M.P., in collaboration with Anne 
D. Holt, M.A.London. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. £2. 

This is the first volume to be issued of 

the History of Parliament planned upon the 

grand scale by Colonel Josiah Wedgwood 
and his co-workers. This monumental 
enterprise inevitably suggests comparison 
with another, the Dictionary of National 

Biography. These sixty-three quarterly 

volumes contained 29,120 “notices” by 

653 contributors, of whom about 100 

wrote nearly three-quarters of the whole 

work. The Dictionary was the outcome of 
purely private enterprise. 

The History of Parliament contemplates 
a performance hardly less imposing. Let 
us apply the test which Macaulay used 
with such effect in his comments upon 
the Life and Times of Burleigh by Dr. Nares. 
The three volumes by Nares weighed 
60 lb. Now the sixty-three volumes of 
the Dictionary of National Biography weigh 
about 1734 lb., whereas the History of Par- 
liament in forty volumes, if the proportions 
of the present volume are maintained, will 
weigh about 240 lb., or almost a tenth ofa 
ton. He who buys the whole work will have 
to find room upon his shelves for a column 
of quarto printed matter (73 inches by ro¢ 
inches) more than eight feet high. 

This point is not made as a complaint. 
Though the scope and range of the History 
is less than that of the Dictionary, the 
History is perhaps as justly entitled to 
claim national significance. The jacket 
assures us that the History will deal 
“with the gradual growth of Parliamen- 
tary representation and government from 
its earliest beginnings in A.D. 1264 to the 
Representation of the People Act of 1918.” 
There will be volumes of biography and 
comment dealing with Members of the 


Commons House; and volumes of lists of 
all Members in both Houses, with elec- 
toral statistics, etc. There will be “‘prefaces 
to the account of each Parliament”; and 
general volumes, ‘‘including documents, 
debates,” etc. 


So notable a contribution to fundamental 
historical research should be of the greatest 
assistance to all who teach and write upon 
historical subjects, all those who are engaged 
on genealogical research, and to all whose 
interest in the maintenance of democratic 
institutions leads them to be curious of the 
manner in which the British Parliament was 
able to shape that form of Government 
which has for so long served as a model for 
the Empire and for other parts of the world. 


But the more one ponders the wide 
and emphatic assurances of the jacket, 
the more one appreciates the dif_i- 
culties ahead. Here is work not only for 
a team of eager investigators recruited 
for the occasion. Some of the themes 
which it is proposed to handle, in such 
manner as to put “all who teach and 
write upon historical subjects” under the 
greatest obligations, would tax to the 
uttermost the powers of the most eminent 
and experienced specialists and historians 
living. Has the co-operation of writers of 
this standing been secured? This question 
may be properly asked, for neither the 
jacket nor the volume itself vouchsafes 
a word of enlightenment. 

The volume under review consists of 
an Introduction (50 pages) by Colonel 
Wedgwood, and 984 pages containing 2,600 
biographical notices of men known to have 
been elected to the Commons House in one 
or more of the twenty-nine Parliaments 
summoned between 1439 and 1509. 

Colonel Wedgwood’s Introduction is 
masterly in its grasp of the bearing upon 
parliamentary history of this period of 
national and dynastic disturbance, cul- 
minating in the advent of Tudor ascen- 
dency. It reviews the sources of informa- 
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tion as to the lives of Members: it com- 
ments upon many interesting features 
revealed by the evidence now published, 
among these being the marked popularity 
of ‘‘John” as a christian name, the varied 
antecedents of Members, the existence of 
“carpet-baggers,”” the substantial propor- 
tion of lawyers, the large number of very 
young men, and—rather unexpectedly— 
the remarkable clemency which marked 
the handling of the long succession of 
risings and warlike collisions in the fif- 
teenth century. And this Introduction is 
further distinguished by an imaginative 
insight, and by an enthusiasm for the 


' great institution of Parliament, which 


make a happy complement to the mastery 
of historica] material. 

The biographies are a rich mine of the 
picturesque and the adventurous. They 
are as fascinating as the craftmanship of 
the period. No small proportion of these 
men closed on the scaffold their stormy 
careers. All types seem to figure in these 
summary pages. Here and there are 
familiar names—Longs of Wraxall, and 
Lyttons of Knebworth. By contrast, there 
are one or two “alchemists” and ‘‘en- 
gineers.”” Not without a thrill does one 
come upon the name of ‘“‘Malory, Sir 
Thomas. Soldier and author of the Morte 
d’ Arthur. M.P. Warwickshire 1445-6.” 
One regrets that it has been found 
necessary to disfigure these notices, which 
would have entranced the author of The 
Black Arrow, by the repulsive economy of 
abbreviation. 

Perhaps two minor suggestions are per- 
missible. Surely the countenance given 
by Parliament to this great undertaking 
should be recorded in exact terms within 
the volumes themselves, and not merely 
(with a certain vagueness) on the perish- 
able jacket. And if in each volume a 
loose sheet could be supplied, containing 
the gist of the information concerning 
authorities given in the Introduction 
(pp. viii-xiv), and also the list of abbre- 
viations given on p. lv, it would be of 
real service to all who may have occasion 
to consult this massive work. 
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THE ENGLISH THEATRE. By Allar- 
dyce Nicholl. Nelson. 6s. 


A concise and comprehensive introduction. 
to the history of the English stage has long 
been needed. Now in this unhesitating 
and authoritative survey readers are led 
from the well-proportioned Roman play- 
house at Verulamium and the spacious 
amphitheatre at Caerleon across the stages 
of every succeeding period to those on 
which the modern producer exercises an 
almost limitless power of illusion. 

It is no part of Professor Nicholl’s 
purpose to pause on this stage or that to 
discuss doubtful detail. But he has the 
knowledge and the skill to skirt such 
detail without misleading student readers, 
though surely he slips in crediting Macklin 
with originality for dressing his cast in the 
period of the play and omitting to mention 
that Garrick had years before done the 
same. Doubtless Garrick would consider 
that the slip had been more than offset 
by the firmness with which Mr. Nicholl 
makes the point that by reorganizing the 
theatre’s illumination this actor deprived 
the already curtailed apron of its remain- 
ing significance, and by making the rear 
of the stage visible to the galleries opened 
up the way to the picture-stage. The 
interest of the survey is increased and its 
instructiveness unimpaired by Mr. Nicholl’s 
insistence that we have now come to the 
end of an evolutionary cycle. ‘With the 
establishment of the picture-frame stage 
and the aid of scientific invention we have 
come to an end. No more may we do in 
this direction; there is nothing to strive 
for and no more to dream. An ideal has 
gone, and in its place nothing save what 
has now become a dull reality.’”’ These 
words have a depressing sound, but Mr. 
Nicholl’s faith in the theatre is unabated, 
and in an interesting last chapter he dis- 
cusses with sympathetic ardour the various 
movements which seek to release the 
theatre from a once triumphant realism 
which has become a bondage. 

A. V. CookMAN 
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WAGNER 
By Philip F. Radcliffe 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD WAGNER 

(Vol. 2). By Ernest Newman. Cassell. 30s. 
There is a certain rather exhausting 
quality about Wagner’s life that is to be 
found to some extent in his music also, 
though in a far more acceptable form. 
He certainly lived in what Mr. E. M. 
Forster has described as the world of 
‘‘telegrams and anger,” and his unbounded 
capacity for indignation was intensified 
by his perpetual dramatization of himself 
as a misunderstood hero. Mr. Ernest 
Newman is now engaged on what is 
certainly the most important Wagnerian 
biography that has yet appeared in 
English, and this second volume is of the 
highest value and interest. 

It covers what was probably the most 
eventful period of Wagner’s life: his 
revolutionary activities in Dresden that 
led to his enforced departure from Ger- 
many, his subsequent struggles in Paris 
and Zurich, the early stages of the 
planning of the Ring, the affair with 
Mathilde Wesendock, and the siege of 
Paris. In a narrative dealing mainly with 
fierce ambitions, passions, and jealousies, 
the essential qualification for the biogra- 
pher is coolness and balance of judgment, 
and Mr. Newman has shown these to a 
high degree. The fact that there are few 
people in the book whom we can whole- 
heartedly like, is due to the author’s merci- 
less impartiality. He has researched deeply 
into all availablesources of information, and 
has avoided prejudice in either direction. 

Mr. Newman, as is well known, has 
little love for Liszt as a man, and he is 
treated here with some severity. The mask 
with which Liszt, in his correspondence 
and to some extent in his whole life, tried 
to conceal his naturally emotional and 
passionate temperament arose from an 
elusive quality that can equally well be 
described as self-control or hypocrisy, 
according to personal reaction; Mr. New- 
man takes the latter view. But he admits 


Liszt’s generosity to Wagner in practical 
matters, and it is perhaps as well that we 
should be reminded that, at this stage of 
his career, Liszt was a far more flam- 
boyant and histrionic person than the 
picturesque and saintly Abbé of later 
years, with whom posterity is so familiar. 
Also he appears to have been far too 
easily influenced by the overpowering 
Princess Wittgenstein both in artistic and 
in other matters. 

Wagner’s visit to England is vividly and 
amusingly described; granted his own 
inflammable disposition and the mediocre 
and unsatisfactory state of music in Lon- 
don at that period, he seems to have shown 
commendable moderation and restraint 
in his dealings with such musicians as 
Macfarren and Cipriani Potter. In depict- 
ing Wagner’s own character, Mr. Newman 
has taken a more realistic view than the 
older biographers who were unwilling to 
envisage so great a composer in the 
undignified role of political agitator, and 
he also is wisely sceptical in his attitude 
to Wagner’s own autobiography. It would 
be difficult to regard him as a lovable or 
sympathetic personality, and his whole 
outlook was obviously coloured by his 
probably half-unconscious instinct for 
self-glorification. It must have been this 
that led him to frequent suspicions of 
those to whom he was actually much 
indebted. His relations with Meyerbeer 
are clearly summarized in an appendix. It 
is difficult not to be repelled by his habit 
of twisting facts, in his autobiography, 
so as to enhance his own glory, but, as 
Mr. Newman says, “‘his character must 
be accepted as a whole: without the 
burning conviction that the message he 
had to deliver to the world was of prime 
importance to it he would never have 
won through in the face of so many 
difficulties: he was fighting, he felt, not 
merely for himself, but for the culture 
that alone could save civilization.” 
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A “NOBLE HOUSEHOLD” 


LIFE IN A NOBLE HOUSEHOLD, 
1641-1700. By Gladys Scott Thomson. 
Cape. 128. 6d. 

The student and the common reader 
alike will find much to delight them in as 
good a piece of historical background as 
has come to light since the publication of 
the Verney papers. And it has the advan- 
tage of being edited by a scholar. In 
examining the household accounts of 
William, fifth Earl and first Duke of 
Bedford, Miss Thomson mentions the 
engaging fact that the family income was 
kept in a chest, into which the ‘‘receiver- 
general” dived when bills had to be paid. 
Only towards the end of the period does 
the goldsmith-banker come into action. 
His Lordship was a careful man, content 
to develop still further the ample estates 
he inherited, and ready to economize 
when rents fell off, as they did at the time 
of the Fire of London. Miss Thomson 
arranges her material well, taking in such 
homely expenses as the young Russells’ 
schoolbooks, their clothes and toys (‘‘For 
balls for my lady Anne, 6d.’’), as well as 
the cost of Lord Bedford’s Coronation 
robes. 

The school fees paid for James and 
George Russell at Westminster ‘‘received 
this 7th April 1660 . . . I say received by 
me Richard Busby”’ are of interest if only 
for that redoubtable signature. But more 
valuable because more complete in effect 
is the domestic economy of the “‘noble 
household”; the manner of its supplies 
—odd to discover that at the beginning of 
the period little save venison came from 
the estate, nearly everything else being 
bought at the local markets or from 
farmer-tenants: the servants, their duties 
and their sicknesses; the family comings 
and goings by land and water; his lord- 
ship’s horses and gardens, his library, 
his wine-cellar, his charities, his clothes. 
The exactitude of the picture makes it 
fascinating as well as historically worth 
while. 

Mary CrosBiE 
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MR. ERVINE IN JERU- 
SALEM 


A JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. By 
St. John Ervine. Hamish Hamilton. 
os. 6d. 

In the earlier part of 1936 Mr. St. John 
Ervine undertook what has now become 
a very ordinary trip by sea to Palestine. 
He went, as thousands of others have 
gone, via Spain, Corsica, Malta, Greece, 
Turkey, and Syria. And he experienced 
the ordinary reactions, seeing little that 
has not been seen and recorded in too 
many books. Why, then, is his work so 
readable? It is because, through all the 
welter of beauty and make-believe, he 
retained his independence,-his courage, 
his pig-headedness. 

The book is too long, admittedly; it 
contains interminable digressions, largely 
concerned with the author’s dabblings in 
scholarship; it is heavily padded with 
journalism, which reads better in a 
periodical than it reads in a book. Yet 
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to skim the work were to run the danger 
of missing something good, if only because 
it is individual. 

Perhaps the most memorable facets of 
this book lie in the author’s reaction to 
natural beauty and to the commercializa- 
tion of religion in such countries as Greece 
and the Holy Land. In his admiration of 
such phenomena as the carriage of Spanish 
women, of the Parthenon, of Mount 
Hermon, he will take with him all who 
know the sights he saw; but in his denun- 
ciation of commercialized religion, though 
his scepticism on “sites” is a common- 
place reaction, he will shock many. To 
say, for example, that the Greek orthodox 
religion is on its last legs is, despite the 
political nature of its exponents, just non- 
sense; and his speculations on the Mother 
of Jesus Christ are—well, speculations. 

One journey, however, is not sufficient 
to probe the secrets of Palestine. Mr. St. 
John Ervine must have suspected this, for 
he wonders ‘‘whether this book is not one 
long sniff!’ It is not that, but it is badly 
balanced in parts. How on earth he can 
have been struck by the scarcity of Jews 
in Palestine, even in Jerusalem, of all 
places, which contains a preponderating 
proportion of Jews, passes comprehension, 
except on the assumption that his anthro- 
pological interest is not equal to his passion 
for theological dispute. Yet few will resist 
the gusto with which he lays about him 
in his newly formed convictions. 

KENNETH WILLIAMS 


NOT OUT OF THE WILDE 
WOOD YET 


BERNARD SHAW, FRANK HARRIS, 
AND OSCAR WILDE. By Robert 
Harborough Sherard. With a Preface 
by Lord Alfred Douglas, and an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Hugh Kingsmill. 
Werner Laurie. 18s. 

The querulous echoes of the Wilde trial 

still quaver on. We have had Frank 

Harris on Wilde, and Lord Alfred Douglas 
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on Wilde, and Mr. Sherard on Wilde, 
and Mr. Shaw on Frank Harris, and 
everybody who can hold a pen on some- 
one or other connected with the whole 
miserable business. Opinions on Wilde 
himself are bound to vary. But all intelli- 
gent people nowadays will be sorry that 
moral reprobation, on whatever grounds, 
should have been manifested and trans- 
lated into action in quite the way it was. 
It is all the more deplorable that so 
prolonged a flogging of the subject should _ 
begin to arouse irritation where com- 
passion, regret, and other decent feelings 
should be dominant. Mr. Sherard has 
already written a Life of Oscar Wilde. 
He now makes a come-back with what 
the book-jacket calls ‘‘a complete exposure 
of Frank Harris’s Oscar Wilde.” He also 
includes a few digs at Mr. Shaw for 
believing Frank Harris. 

Most of us are prepared to believe that 
Harris was a brilliant writer who was also 
dangerously inaccurate. Mr. Sherard is 
strong on the inaccuracies. The book is 
divided into chapters with titles such 
as: ‘‘Harris’s Falsetto Top-Note,” ‘“O. 
Henry? Oh! Harris,” ‘“The Meanderings — 
of Miinchausen.” It takes pains to find 
out whether the train service south from 
the Gare de Lyon is compatible with 
Harris’s story of the ‘great romantic 
passion,” is concerned to deny that 
Wilde “‘liked to boast about his friendship 
with Alfred Douglas,” and asks plaintively 
“‘was it nice of Bernard Shaw, on the 
strength of Harris’s statement, to write of 


- Oscar as dying a ‘swindler’?”? There is 


plenty about the Flying Dutchman at 
Erith, and a long story about Harris 
selling a copy of his book to a gentleman 
in California. And so it goes on, and will 
presumably go on. And as it goes on, one’s 
reaction to all these confessions and 
reminiscences and contradictions begin 
to approximate to that of the nervous 
English priest whose only comment, at 
the close of an incoherent confession from 
a voluble Frenchwoman, was ‘‘Vous avez, 
avez-vous?” 


Dek 
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SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


FICTION 
DELICATE MONSTER. By Storm Jameson. 
Nicholson and Watson. 5s. 
This short and very feminine novel bears the 
stamp of genius; it is remarkable in form, 
technique, and subject. The story is of two 
women, friends from childhood. One becomes 
a famous (and notorious) actress, the other a 
writer who narrates the vicissitudes of their 
personal lives and relationship, gradually and 
mercilessly laying bare the characters of both. 
The actress, who imagines herself a femme 
fatale, lives up to her erotic creed by tem- 
porarily stealing her friend’s husband, but 
suffers for it finally in the estrangement of her 
own daughter, who does not react to a “frank” 
upbringing. The story is devastating in its stark 
sincerity, not untinged by the ingenious malice 
of the ‘‘Delicate Monster,’’ who tells it behind 
the shining armour of her inferiority complex. 


OLD FATHER ANTIC. By Doreen Wallace. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Doreen Wallace acknowledges the value 
of Holy Deadlock as a practical handbook and 
then proceeds, in her own decisive fashion, to 
wage war against the anachronisms of the 
divorce laws. But her exemplary case is almost 
too perfect. Cecily Westropp wants her free- 
dom and her husband wants to marry his 
housekeeper, whose husband is an insane 
clergyman. The tragic complications of the 
law are described in detail, but Miss Wallace 
adds human complications which stress the 
moral too strongly. Lunacy is bad enough in 
itself, but a mixture of religious melancholia 
and satyriasis on the bridal night is almost 
too much to the point. 


THE EAST WIND OF LOVE: Book One of 
The Four Winds of Love. By Compton Mac- 
kenzie. Rich and Cowan. 8s. 6d. 

These 658 pages are the first quarter of an 

‘ambitious edifice’? designed io reflect 

twentieth-century life. Period, 1900-1. Chief 

characters: John Ogilvie, London schoolboy 
and Oxford undergraduate; two Irish and 

Jewish school friends and their families. Sub- 

jects: much discussion of life, two false dawns 

of love, other allied youthful experiences. 


Style: engaging but superfluent, the abundance 
without the imaginative intensity of the first- 
rank writer. But final judgment must wait on 
the later volumes. 

ADAM OF A NEW WORLD. By Jack 

Lindsay. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

An imaginative picture of the last years of 
Giordano Bruno—scientist, philosopher, and 
poet. With a scholarly yet unpedantic appre- 
ciation of the period Mr. Lindsay re- 
creates an Italy of the Renaissance, in which 
cruelty and squalor assume their proper per- 
spective (a corrective to the idealistic dis- 
tortions of such books as Rolfe’s Don Tarquinio). 
The character of Bruno in his struggle for 
intellectual liberty against the Catholic Church 
is powerfully developed and the book con- 
cludes with a vivid and moving description of 
his destruction at the stake. 


HERE TO-DAY. By Pamela Hansford John- 
son. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

The suburbs are dreary enough places and so 
the author, in a companion novel to This Bed 
Thy Centre, endeavours to make them more 
interesting by colouring the little world of 
saloon-bars and small shopkeepers with a great 
deal of sex—and some blackmail. The cycle of 
petty, and not too convincing dramas, is re- 
deemed by flashes of genuine humour in these 
genre sketches of the suburban scene. 


THE STRANGER PRINCE. By Margaret 
Irwin. Chaito and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
Another of Miss Margaret Irwin’s beautiful 
Stuart tapestries. Adding little to the familiar 
and well-documented story of Prince Rupert, 
she presents it with imaginative sympathy and 
skill, though one feels that her narrative would 
have gained in vividness by condensation. 
The characters of Elizabeth of Bohemia and 
her children have a kind of period vitality, but 
Miss Irwin is most successful with the indecisive 
charm of Charles I. 
FIGHTING ANGEL. By Pearl Buck. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 
Readers of The Exile will remember that the 
heroine, a gracious American and a really 
good woman, was married to an inhuman and 
selfish missionary who was, nevertheless, con- 
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sidered a “‘saint’?; here Mrs. Buck re-tells this 
story but concentrates on the husband, pre- 
senting him in a more sympathetic light. The 
description of missionary life in China is as 
good as ever, but the re-creation of Andrew, 
though painstaking, is not quite so ingratiating 
as it is meant to be. 

UNDER THE SUGAR-PLUM TREE. By 

Hans Duffy. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

A comedy with a refreshingly original flavour 
concerning the adventures (amorous and 
otherwise) of a young lady in a small seaside 
place in Holland. Miss Duffy has an air of 
kindly indulgence towards her odd cosmo- 
politans which is slyly misleading, for her quiet 
wit and mild understatements are the product 
of a lively and critical mind. 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. By Martin 
Armstrong. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

It would be unfair to judge what is meant to 
be entertainment, in the narrow sense, as 
literature. These short stories, the usual 
studies of “men and women,” are on a very 
simple psychological level, and since the point 
could always be contained in two sentences for 
the more sophisticated, well dressed up in the 
“art of the short story.’ Average work, with 
occasional patches of something better; among 
them, “Mr. Porter Transported”? and “‘Phan- 
tom Horseman.” 


LIFE CLASS. By Audrey Lucas. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
A competent and entertaining story of life in a 
Bloomsbury boarding-house. Fundamentally a 
sentimentalist, Miss Lucas puts up a good 
pretence of exhibiting life in the raw. The 
luxuriant landlady, the vulgar bookmaker, and 
the henpecked husband are stock types freshly 
presented, but in her portraits of the Indian 
students and the bleak typist, Miss Lucas 
exhibits observation and perceptiveness in a 
very high degree. 


THE OLD ASHBURN PLACE. By Margaret 
Flint. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

A pleasant story of a New England farm which 
surprisingly yields a rich supply of fruit, 
vegetables, crops, pork, and beans. Two quite 
unsinister brothers love the same woman 
without hating each other, whilst an attractively 
lively family grows up round them and goes 
out into the world. The nice but emotionally 
ineffectual Charlie and Morris’s dull and 
sensual wife are skilfully drawn. If the ratio of 
heart trouble is high in proportion to worries 
of climate or cultivation, that is a fault on the 
right side in this kind of novel. 
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THE BLUE BED: And Other Stories. By 
Glyn Jones. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
This distinctive new writer, depicting the 
people of the South Wales coal-valleys, weds 
naturalism to symbolism with unusual force, 
in a prose of poetic intensity. Generally his 
naturalism is better than his symbolism, his 
individuals more interesting than their often 
obscure actions, but at the worst his writing is 
always vigorously alive. The longest story, of an 
imaginary abortive Welsh Communist revolu- 
tion, is not the most remarkable, but its 
qualities serve to suggest that in the shorter — 
tales he has unduly constricted himself. 


THE FIRE AND THE FIDDLE. By Wyn- 
yard Browne. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

The subject of this light satire is entirely con- 
ventional, but we are carried along by the 
vivacious and amusing scenes. Stephen Lamb, 
the high-souled artist, absolutely refused to 
consider mere monetary questions. But he fell 
in love, inappropriately, with Jean Madden, 
whose snobbish relations had looked forward 
to a more suitable match. At the climax the 
sum of eightpence almost decided the fate of 
these lovers; and the anti-climax is quite 
diverting. 

MINE IS THE KINGDOM. By Jane Oliver. 

Collins. 8s. 6d. 

A fictional portrayal of the hazardous youth 
and younger manhood of James the Sixth of 
Scotland and First of England; it opens with 
the murder of Rizzio before his pregnant 
mother; closes with his accession, at thirty- 
seven, to the English throne. Writing from 
thorough historical research, the author makes 
the best of an unattractive subject and the 
most of the dark violence of the times. The 
characters live briskly, and event flows easily 
from event. 


THE STREET OF THE FISHING CAT. By 

Jolanda Foldes. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
A gentle, shadowy story of exiles in Paris. 
Whilst her character studies are very thin, 
Miss Foldes conveys with considerable skill the 
atmosphere of the rootless, haphazard, ephe- 
meral existence lived by those unfortunate 
people driven by poverty or politics to make 
their homes in a foreign land. A Hungarian 
family, a White Russian, a Lithuanian Socialist, 
an Italian ex-diplomat, and a Spanish anarchist 
are among the constantly shifting group 
described. The ingenious use, in the English 
translation, of the Historic Present, is an 
unnecessary irritation. 


JOST. By Rudolf Kuhn. Hodge. 8s. 6d. 
Switzerland to most people is merely a 
fashionable pleasure resort. This book reveals 
the real land and the real people. The clash 
between spartan father and son, the rival claims 
of Catholicism and Protestantism, the struggle 
between industrialism and agriculture — all 
these are familiar issues. But the intensely 
regional detail and idiom of the story give it 
complete novelty. 


FOSTER-GIRL. By John Metcalfe. Constable. 
8s. 6d. 

The polite misfortunes of the orphan in 
Victorian fiction were mild compared with the 
sordid perils which surround Sally, the illegi- 
timate child of an ex-actress. Here is the 
seamy underside of respectable poverty, its 
lying evasions and unconscious cruelty set 
down in complete detail. The growing girl’s 
justifiable dread of horrible old men gives a 
morbid strain to the book, and the intricate 
events defeat realism. But despite the fictional 
violence of the climax and an arbitrary 
dénouement, the story is deeply moving. 


FICTION (Detective) 


THE THIRD EYE. By Ethel Lina White. 
Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
The first half of this remarkable mystery novel 
drags here and there, and the introductory 
scenes showing the daily life of pupils and staff 
at the Abbey school might have been shortened 
without loss to the sequel. But once the 
streamline coach is entered and the chosen 
victim is on her way, not a word, not a sign 
from the shrouded road, not a spectral gleam 
from the gliding coach, could be dispensed 
with. Miss White is unrivalled in her cunning 
blending of the commonplace with the un- 
easy, and the sense of apprehension she creates. 


BLACK LAND WHITE LAND. By H. C. 
Bailey. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

There is one objection to offer to Mr. “Reggie” 
Fortune’s new adventure, and as he perceives 
it himself, the objector cannot do better than 
quote him: “Too many people. Too many 
facts. Too many tricks. Too many possibilities.”’ 
If he had added too many bodies, he would 
have covered the critical ground in one 
breath. But there is nothing but praise for the 
rigorous action and the rigorous prose of this 
tale of an hereditary feud between neighbour- 
ing landowners, with the black and the white 
land (the rich and the barren) playing their 
passive but determining parts. 
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Roger Fry 


Essays on Modern Art 


By HOWARD HANNAY 


Readers of the London Mercury 
will be familiar with Mr. Hannay’s 
powers as an art critic and essayist. 
He possesses rare qualities of 
observation. The main essay in 
this volume brings together Fry’s 
theory of art, scattered throughout 
a number of writings, and appraises 
it as a whole. Other essays examine 
the weakness of modern “som- 
nambulist” art. Mr. Howard is 
critical but never academical. 6s. net 


Great 
Trade Route 


By FORD MADOX 
FORD 


“He observes no rules. . . acknow- 
ledges no conventions. But his 
hitting . . . is always aimed at the 
centre of the punchball.. .. Mr. 
Ford pours out his ideas on every 
page, original, deep, stimulating 
ideas about the past, present, and 
future of the world. . . . It is 
brilliant, vital, rushing.” —Observer. 
Illustrated by Biala. A Book 


Society Recommendation. 12s. 6d. net 


George Allen & Unwin 


Sy 
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DEATH IN THE HOPFIELDS. By John 

Rhode. Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
The setting of Mr. Rhode’s detective story is 
so well done, with its festooned hop gardens 
and orchards, its oast houses and its weather- 
beaten but still unvanquished old timbered 
inns, that it would fill an evening agreeably 
even with a less generous and capably pre- 
sented assortment of crimes. His methods are 
sound rather than brilliant, but all the more 
faithful, we can well believe, to the give and 
take of law and disorder, for that; and there 
is always Dr. Priestly to pierce the fog when 
the local police and Scotland Yard are brought 
to a halt. The landlord of the “Chequers” is 
so sound a Kentish character that his discourses 
on hoppers seem to be borne with the smell of 
hops from familiar crossroads. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 
THE DIARY OF NIJINSKY. Edited by 
Romola Nijinsky. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

During 1918-19 Nijinsky, on the border-line 
of insanity, kept this pathetic record of his 
darkening mind. Most of the diary shows him 
in a fantastic, twilight world, obsessed with 
the conception of himself as God or God’s 
instrument and of Diaghilev as the Devil. But 
sometimes he has moments of lucidity, as when 
instinct warns him on the edge of a precipice, 
“Go home and tell your wife that you are 
insane.”? From the confusion of melancholy 
recollections, wild excursions, plans to make a 
fortune by gambling at Ziirich, the senselessly 
cunning ingenuities of the insane, the central 
idea emerges, appropriate to a dancer, of the 
importance of feeling as the guiding principle 
of life. One of the purposes of this volume is 
to secure funds to maintain Nijinsky, now, as 
a heartrending photograph shows him, a rather 
heavy, middle-aged man, in the Swiss sana- 
torium which has become his home. 


PAGANINI. By Jeffrey Pulver. Herbert Joseph. 
12s. 6d. 
There appears to be no English “‘life’”’ of this 
subject since 1830, except the notice in Grove, 
here unmentioned, which is in some respects 
fuller than this hectic assemblage of newspaper 
reports, grouped scenario-wise, with comments 
of the ‘“‘fortune’s wheel’? order. The MS. 
material at Cologne might have been used 
to more effect, or at least an analysis of the 
Caprices included. As it is, even the wonderful 
use Brahms made of the last of these remains 
unnoted. All the writer’s efforts have gone to 
perpetuating the public figure, not the genius. 
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PRELUDE TO PARNASSUS. By James 
Cleugh. Barker. 10s. 6d. 

This is the first thorough attempt at a life of 
Alexander Pushkin in English. The life of this 
remarkable poet was Byronic to an extreme 
degree. Mr. Cleugh attempts to convince us 
that the Don Juan he portrays was also the 
father of Russian literature. He is not wholly 
successful. It is best that a poet should have 
no character: but Mr. Cleugh does not hint 
how this empty vessel was filled. Yet he has 
written a deeply sympathetic and _ thrilling 
volume in which every single page holds the 
attention. 


MY FILL OF DAYS. By Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell. Faber. 15s. 

A long, full, rich autobiography. Scottish 
schoolboy, Oxford student, London lecturer, 
traveller in Germany, France, and America, 
secretary to the London Zoo, journalist under 
Frank Harris, leader-writer to The Times, the 
author has met outstanding figures in all worlds, 
Vigorous, salty, entertaining anecdotes pack 
his pages, together with more philosophical 
reflections. A closing chapter, written last 
September, vividly describes experiences of 
the present civil war in Spain. A notable book 
by a notable man. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By Arthur Tilley. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
Not a biography, but an examination of 
certain aspects of Madame de Sévigné’s life; 
a friend’s close regard for a friend’s back- 
ground. Most of us, knowing only a part of 
the Letters, cherish Madame de Sévigné’s 
acquaintance. Mr. Tilley enlarges and deepens 
this acquaintance; proving the accuracy of her 
news, describing the people she knew and 
liked, the books she read and her life in the 
country; companionably real, though three 
hundred years dead. A book to like and keep. 


LORD BOTHWELL. By 

Browne. Collins. 15s. 
A pretty thorough whitewashing of a popular 
villain. Mr. Gore-Browne follows the some- 
times dangerous rule of relying on contem- 
porary evidence, rather than on later inter- 
pretation. He claims, however, that he has 
allowed for “the wind of prejudice,’? which 
claim itself shows a faint suspicion of contem- 
porary accuracy. He has spent seven years in 
writing the book and has investigated and 
discussed Bothwell’s history with evident care. 
The result is a biography full of life and 
energy. 


Robert Gore- - 
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MARSHAL NEY, By Piers Compton, Methuen. 
tos. 6d. 

Ney’s part in the retreat from Moscow assures 
him the immortality of sheer courage, how- 
ever his later shiftings may be accounted for. 
“Ney should have died with them” (the thou- 
sands who perished in Russia) observes Mr. 
Compton, rather melodramatically but quite 
truly. This adaptation of the grand manner to 
the Grand Army rather spoils a biography to 
which a touch of Napoleon’s own fatalism 
gives tragic coherence, despite some obscurities 
due to an attempt at fine writing. 


ROYAL GEORGE. By C. E. Vulliamy. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 

No one can read the earlier chapters without 
feeling that Mr. Vulliamy loathes the Hano- 
verians. His disgust and impatience are hardly 
in the spirit of sound biography, though 
undoubtedly Fred was, as his own mother 
observed, a nauseous little beast. When it 
comes to Fred’s son, George III, Mr. Vulliamy 
is more fair, though his very title ‘Royal 
George’’ seems to have a touch of contempt. 
Yet stupidity is the worst fault with which he 
charges him, and his examination of the 
king’s mental instability is sympathetic. 


THE PACE OF THE OX: The Life of Paul 
Kruger. By Marjorie Juta. Constable. 10s. 6d. 
Written by a South African from new and 
original sources, this is said to be the first 
full-length biography of Kruger to appear in 
English and to deal with his personal life. It is 
well done, and, though slightly pro-Boer, with 
sufficient detachment. Kruger is presented as 
an honourable and attractive, though limited, 
figure, as good as any of his opponents and 
better than most. 
LOOSE END. By Neal Harman. Arthur Barker. 
7s. 6d. 
Mr. Harman sets things going by leaving the 
conventional life in England and losing the 
letter of credit with which his indulgent family 
sent him to try his luck in America. Then he 
lets things happen. He survives a most varied 
series of adventures, living from hand to mouth 
in America, Burma, and Africa, and writes of 
them straightforwardly and vividly. 


LUCIE DUFF GORDON. By Gordon Water- 
field. Fohn Murray. 12s. 6d. 

The biographers who patiently get together 

excellent material about someone as pleasant 

and worth knowing as Lucie Duff Gordon 

deserve all the praise they can get. Out of 

Early Victorian England (so often misdescribed) 
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came a woman English to the marrow, who 
by her intelligence, learning, and personal 
sympathy escaped from the public school 
type. Her descriptions of the Cape and of 
Egypt are fascinating simply for the love and 
understanding which she gave to the native 
inhabitants. She died, a Christian, mourned 
inconsolably by Moslems. 


LITERARY 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PROSE AND 
POETRY, IV. Edited by James Laughlin. 
New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 7s. 6d. 

An annual devoted to “the most technically 

advanced prose and poetry of America”? which, 

the editor considers, have a definite social value 
in that experimental writing renders language 

(and therefore thought) more fluid and 

flexible. Though it is arguable if, after reading 

this magazine (much of which is unintelligible), 
we shall be capable of greater flights of 
imagination, and shall be able to think along 
new lines, some of the contributions deserve 
attention—notably the “Indirect Criticism” of 
Cocteau, the sur-réaliste stories by Montagu 
O’Reilly and Henry Miller, and the work of 
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William Carlos Williams. Stein, Cummings, 
and Marianne Moore are also represented. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RHYTHM. By Elsie Fogerty. Allen and Unwin. 
tos. 6d. 

Miss Fogerty defines rhythm as the automatic, 
continuous, and repetitive movement which 
comes from a balance of forces. In human 
action rhythm is that habit, or “conditioned 
reflex,’ which renders action effortless, while 
giving impetus to further action, and in 
understanding it is “kinaesthetic memory,” 
or the memory of a pattern in action which 
leads to expectation of the same pattern in the 
future. Miss Fogerty is most illuminating, as 
one would expect so distinguished a teacher of 
elocution to be, in the sphere of speech and 
movement, where indeed the meaning of 
rhythm is most precise and its force most 
definite. 


BY-ROAD. By Adrian Bell. Cobden-Sanderson. 
7s. 6d. 
Mr. Bell’s study of a new experiment in farming 
is a philosophic essay of a practical kind. 
Young Mr. Rayner, modern, dynamic, ideal- 
istic in a Marxian way, converts some poor 
and heavy Suffolk land into a successful fruit 
and milk farm and a remote rural district into 
a busy garden city. Produce is delivered to the 
consumer’s door. A sharp contrast is drawn 
between this swift, ugly, yet romantic revitali- 
zation of the countryside and the slow, gracious, 
yet suffocating lifelessness of the farming of 
the past. 


MUSIC. By W. J. Turner. Pitman Art and Life 
Series. 5S. 

In the main a plea for independent judgment 
in criticism, these 152 pages are less of a 
mentor stultorum than a pons asinorum. ‘The un- 
wary should remember that a disillusioned 
Wagnerite is speaking, and follow Mr. Turner’s 
always sincere pronouncements with the hesi- 
tation due to one who has made open recanta- 
tion of hot early loyalties. Much of the tirade 
against musical academicism is general, and the 
sketches of conductors and questionnaire of 
topical problems savour of “‘answers to cor- 
respondents.”’ 


PHILOSOPHY 
CREATIVE MORALITY. By Louis Arnaud 
Reid. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 
Professor Reid examines the conclusions of the 
recent English non-utilitarian writers on 
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ethics. He rejects Moore’s “good is an inde- 
finable quality like yellow”’ and Ross’s perverse 
separation of right from good, agreeing with 
Stocks in drawing an analogy between morals 
and art. Morality is the creation of a good 
whole within the circumstances, the whole 
including the results, the motive, the intention, 
and the character of which the action is 
expressive. Professor Reid, who argues deliber- 
ately from the facts rather than a priori, finds 
religion a necessity on this theory, for the best 
whole is always produced by an action per- 
formed to the glory of God. 


POETRY 


SPIRITUAL SONGS. Edited by Frances 
M. M. Comper. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

A treasury of devotional lyrics from Middle- 
English MSS., tactfully modernized (for the 
first time) and introduced by Professor Grier- 
son, this book is valuable if only for the in- 
clusion of work by James Ryman, a hitherto 
neglected Franciscan. A ballad on the Nativity 
(of the Percy’s Reliques type), a foreshadowing 
of Lear’s five “‘nevers” (p. 148), and a simple 
but exalted eucharist hymn, add an English 
poet to the roll. Truly “this is bread to give a 
friend.’’ Miss Comper’s documentation is 
admirable, and never bookish. 


DON J. EWAN. By Humbert Wolfe. Barker. 
6s. 

A long poem using the stanza and something 
of the method of Don Juan, in which Mr. 
Ewan of Kentucky wanders in search of free- 
dom through a world without faith. The 
liveliest satire is directed against Hollywood 
and the American Press; later Mr. Wolfe 
becomes more allusive and discursive, and 
rather less effective; he is filled with nostalgia 
for the older Germany (though he finds a ray 
of hope at Ober-Ammergau); blandly disap- 
proving, he tilts at Hitlerism, Russians in 
Paris, the English law, Bloomsbury, the bogus 
religion of the Briton. Mr. Wolfe’s use of 
Browningesque rhymes becomes more and 
more ingenious, but such virtuosity is more 
suited to purely comic verse. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE NAZI CONSPIRACY IN SPAIN. By 
the Editor of The Brown Book of Hitler 
Terror. Gollancz. 5s. 


This book does not prove in black and white 
that the German Government organized the 
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rising by Franco. It does prove with documents 
that the Nazis were using their diplomatic, 
consular, Press, and trade organizations in 
Spain, legitimately and illegitimately, for 
propaganda. It comes to this: that every 
German subject in Spain was known to the 
Gestapo and either given a propagandist job 
or, if he refused, discredited and (the worst 
fate of all) brought back to Germany. The 
detailed description of methods is interesting, 
for the same thing is certainly going on else- 
where. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE 
U.S.S.R. By G. N. Serebrennikov. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

An account of efforts in Soviet Russia and 
allied National Republics to make full equality 
for women an actuality. Relevant laws are 
summarized, and statistics (plus some indi- 
vidual cases) given of women’s new participa- 
tion in industry, agriculture, administration, 
and the professions. Health and culture also 
have chapters. Soberly written, and not with- 
out favourable bias, it sketches an undoubted 
achievement. 


DICTATORS. By Jacques Bainville. Fonathan 
Cape. tos. 6d. 

M. Bainville gives pocket lives of the dictators 
of Greece and Rome; Cromwell; Richelieu, 
Louis XIV, Robespierre, Bonaparte I and 
III; the multitudinous rulers of South America ; 
finally Hitler, Mussolini, Salazar, Attaturk, and 
Stalin. In the space there is no time to learn 
any theoretical explanation of dictatorship. 
The author is pro-Fascist, so violently that he 
is in some difficulty to explain Hitler to 
French readers. “The French,”’ he says, “have 
a certain difficulty in understanding Mein 
Kampf.’ Too short to be accurate, too in- 
clusive to be suggestive, the book is well 
written and full of information. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 


ENGLAND’S CHARACTER. By S. P. B. 
Mais. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Mais has the rare gift of arriving at the 
right moment. He climbs into a country bus, 
strolls among the market crowds, or pops into 
a tavern. But he never fails to overhear at once 
the racy remark that throws light upon the 
habits of a shire; and at every corner he falls 
in with odd characters. If Mr. Mais tires of it 
all at times, we cannot blame him. In an 
inconsequential, rambling way there is much 
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entertainment in this stout volume despite the 
small print. 


SEA ADVENTURES. By Henry de Monfreid. 
Translated by Helen Buchanan Bell. Methuen. 
1os. 6d, 

M. de Monfreid’s adventures among the Farson 

Islands in the Red Sea took place after the 

war. He has a rich glowing style and writes 

intimately, frankly, of native life. Unfor- 
tunately, he is vague regarding the unofficial 
motives which impelled him to disguise himself 
as a native pearl trader. We may infer that 
there is not only an unpleasant but a distinctly 
dangerous side to observation work in con- 
flicting spheres of political influence in the 
Near East. 


RICH LAND, POOR LAND: A Study of 
Waste in the Natural Resources of America. 
By Stuart Chase. McGraw-Hill. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Chase displays America as a continent 
ravaged by men eager only for their own 
profits. Exhausted soil, devastated forests, 
grassland overrun, exposed to erosion, turned 
to desert, animals slaughtered on land, fish 
in the rivers, birds in the air, minerals ripped 
untimely from the earth, a “vicious mis- 
handling”’ of all natural resources leading to 
disasters of which the Dust Bowl and recent 
floods are only a first intimation. An impor- 
tant book in a vital field, and one not without 
direct European and British relevance. 


THE TRUE FACE OF JAPAN. By Koma- 
Kichi Nohara. Jarrolds. 16s. 
A charming and very informative book about 
the Japanese character and social life. The 
author deduces some aspects of this character 
from environment, illustrates others from 
current practices. Though not a profound 
economic study, it is a book which is more 
worth reading than ‘“‘most sensational reve- 
lations.”” A shade idealistic as to Japan’s 
motives it most certainly is; but no Japanese 
could have written otherwise. 


THE ISLANDS OF IRELAND. By Thomas 
H. Mason. Batsford. 10s. 6d. 

The Aran Islands are known to all, but there 
are at least a hundred isles off the Irish coast, 
many of which are still inhabited. Mr. D. L, 
Kelleher, the well-known authority on Irish 
travel, called attention a couple of years ago 
to this neglected subject. Mr. Mason, who is 
an expert photographer, now reveals in a series 
of fascinating photographs the life and bleak 
scenery of these little known isles. His running 
commentary is genial and unobtrusive. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


AMONG the more important biographies to 
be published this month is that of Rudyard 
Kipling. It will be published on the 16th Feb- 
ruary by Messrs. Macmillan with the title 
Something of Myself. 

Sir J. C. Squire’s reminiscences The Honey- 
suckle and the Bee will be published on the 
15th of this month by Messrs. Heinemann. 
The same publishers announce for the same 
date Nikolai Gubsky’s autobiography Angry 
Dust. 

A book of anecdotes of the art world from 
Mr. James Duveen’s own experience, Secrets of 
an Art Dealer, will be published this month by 
Messrs. Robert Hale. 

Two headmasters are publishing their 
reminiscences this month; one is Mr. Frank 
Fletcher, late headmaster of Charterhouse, 
whose After Many Days will be published by 
Messrs. Robert Hale, and the other is the 
late headmaster and founder of- Bedales, 
Mr. J. H. Badley, whose <A Schoolmaster’s 
Testament will be published by Messrs. Black- 
well. 

Another book about Nijinsky is to be pub- 
lished this month by Messrs. Robert Hale. It 
is called The Tragedy of Nijinsky, and is by 
Monsieur Anatole Bourman, a dancer who 
worked with Nijinsky from his earliest days 
in the Imperial Ballet School. 

Miss Daphne Du Maurier has written another 
book of family history, The Du Mauriers, which 
will be published by Messrs. Gollancz on 
February 8th. 

A life of Edgar Alan Poe by Edward Shanks 
is announced by Messrs. Macmillan for this 
month, and a life of Henry Crabb Robinson 
by John N. Baker, by Messrs. Allen and Unwin. 

Bolingbroke by Sir Charles Petrie will be 
published by Messrs. Collins on February 22nd. 

A Chinese narrative of the Boxer rising is to 
be published on February 18th by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber, The Flight of an Empress, by 
Wu Yung. Wu Yung assisted the Empress in 
her flight, and the story as he told it has been 
written by Liu K’un, and translated by Ida 
Pruitt. 

The series of articles on Christianity and 
Communism which appeared in The Spectator has 
been edited by Mr. Wilson Harris, and is to 
be published together with some of the letters 


it provoked as a book by Messrs. Blackwell 
this month. 

Messrs. Putnam are publishing Dean Inge’s 
Evening Standard articles in the form of a book, 
A Rustic Moralist. 

Mr. Ezra Pound’s Polite Essays will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Faber and Faber on the 11th. 

The Oxford University Press announce for 
February 25th Industrial Assurance by Sir — 
Arnold Wilson. 

Arctic Fourneys by E. A. S. Shackleton is the 
story of the Oxford University Ellesmere Land 
Expedition in 1934, told by its leader. It will 
be published this month by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. - 

Messrs. Faber and Faber will publish on 
February 18th A Road Through Kurdistan by 
A. M. Hamilton, the story of the building of 
the Rowanduz road from Arbela to the 
Persian plateau. 

Volume 5 of Sir Donald Tovey’s programme 
notes, Essays in Musical Analysis, will be pub- 
lished on February 25th by the Oxford 
University Press. 

Sir Frederick Kenyon’s The Text of the 
Greek Bible is to be published this month by 
Messrs. Duckworth, two of whose Famous 
Lives are also announced; Wren, by Clifford 
Webb, and Stevenson by Janet Adam Smith. 

Ten Upanishads translated by W. B. Yeats 
and Shri Purohit Swami will be published by 
Messrs. Faber and Faber on February 25th. 

A new novel by William Faulkner, Absalom, 
Absalom, will be published this month by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus. Messrs. Dent 
announce for February 4th The Porch by | 
Richard Church. Juan in China by Eric Link- 
later will be published by Messrs. Cape. A 
new novel by Michael Sadleir, These Foolish 
Things, will be published on February 4th by 
Messrs. Constable, who will also publish on 
February 18th Olive E. by Clifford Kitchen. 
The Brittlesnaps, a novel by a working-class 
writer, Edward Hibbett, is to be published 
this month by Messrs. Duckworth. Messrs. 
Collins announce J Would be Private by Rose 
Macaulay, and their Crime Club Choice for 
this month will be a new detective story by 
Nicholas Blake, There’s Trouble Brewing. Messrs. 
Gollancz will publish this month a new Ellery 
Queen, The Door Between. 


